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B. 1B MARSHALL AND BOB YARD. Both gone. And never have 
we been in greater need of leadership. Bob Marshall with his challenging 
reports on wilderness areas. Bob Yard quiet, thoughtful, observing. 


Bob Marshall was the man of action, the traveler in far places, the 
ne who visited potential wilderness areas, who walked through them and 
more than any other one man furnished The Wilderness Society first-hand 
ledge and enthusiasm. Bob Yard was his close friend, experienced 
writer and editor, determined fighter for high ideals, uncompromising 
lefender of standards. Men of character, these two; strong men; men who 
strove with sincerity for the good of mankind; men good to think about. 

Bob Marshall and Bob Yard. Both gone. And never have we been in 
greater need of leadership. As a nation we are poised for the moment on 
the high point of victory. Flushed with success, we are inclined toward rash 
ventures. The devastating tragedy of war has struck in thousands of Ameri 
can homes, but in a material sense we have come through relatively un 
touched, with an exuberance and exultation that we now have to fear. 
Observe the zeal of the engineer, thrilling at the power in his hands, often 
measuring success by the number of tons of earth he has moved. Consider 
the blueprints for the future. Man at the throttle of new-found power 
ind speed, in great need of the combined wisdom of the ages to help him 
hoose his course into the future! 


According to present plans, we must not remain satisfied with America 
is we have known it. The blueprints virtually postulate “lifting the face 
f Nature.” The new dams proposed are so numerous they can not be 
onveniently listed. It is known that many of them would affect wildlife 
resources to an alarming degree. Many, with accompanying roads, would 
invade wilderness areas. Never before has there been a greater threat to 
what remains of primeval America. And this comes when we of The Wil 
derness Society are caught in the complexities of organizing new leadership. 


But there are encouraging signs. Our membership has grown of its 
wn accord, a sincere, high-minded membership. Other organizations are 
operating in the wilderness movement. Throughout the war period nu- 
merous thinking men and women have voiced their concern over the future 
f mankind, perhaps more than ever before. Many among us see the dan 
gers ahead; see clearly the need for restraint, the value of calm judgment 

ind scrutiny of all possibilities. 


\gainst this background of growing appreciation of human problems 
we have an opportunity for progress. But our task is no longer a one-man 
job. The little group of men who organized The Wilderness Society, and 
especially the two leaders who are no longer with us, did the pioneer work. 
Many wildernesses were placed under protection. Now we must hold our 
gains. But more than that, we must seek out all those who would sincerely 
support our cause once they become aware of the danger. Unless we can 
have a genuine desire for the wilderness values of America in the hearts of 


PK a 


1 1] 1 7 c ° 
Zens, WC in never hold these values for tuture \mericans. 


Chis, then, is our immediate task—a task that will take the real per 
nal support of every member to accomplish the preservation of a way of 
fe which is being attacked from every side. 


—Oraus J. Muri 
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‘FOR THE FREEDOM 


HE LivinG WILDERNEss in this issue pays trib 
ute to its founder—Robert Sterling Yard—who 
gave it its name and established for it the tradi 
f a decade of effective service to the cause of 
piderness preservetien, In so doing it not only 
wrs the leader but also serves further the cause, 
rthe name of Robert Sterling Yard and wilderness 
servation are synonymous. “Who, in his pres 
ae,” asks Devereux Butcher in the National Parks 
Magazine, “did not feel the momentous truth that 
ere Was one of the nation’s great leaders who helped 
shape the course of American conservation his 
ry?” Biography of the man is history of the cause, 
{remembering the problems that Mr. Yard faced 
i his achievements in solving them is holding in 
hind the perspective of history in facing new prob 
ms in a cause that must continue. 
“Surely,” writes G. R. Wieland, “Robert Ster 
¢ Yard bids us go on as best we may.” Wil 
n P. Wharton, President of the National Parks 
hsociation, says: “His unswerving devotion to the 
use of the preservation of great natural beauty 
i wilderness has been an inspiration to all who 
here associated with him in this work. He knew that 
wre could be no compromise with the despoilers, 
dhe nailed his flag to the masthead. We who are 
tto carry on must see that it stays there.” 


’ 


Mrs, Winiaam S. Tyrer III, who as Margaret Moffat Yard 
i go the dry-point etching “Looking Out” used 
“Daddy loved it as it seemed to him to express 
(and one which was so typical of him) of look- 

>» new and glorious horizons. I think it would 
igly appropriate for this number of THe Livine Wien 
) 1 ) i ’ m 0k into gre 1 
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Yard — 1945 


“As I look back now over his many years,” writes 
‘rank Kittredge, Superintendent of Yosemite Na 
tional Park, “I am reminded what a great life he led. 
Whether people who come after know it or not, the 
work which he has done will be partly responsible for 
the protection of the natural resources in the wilder 
ness areas which they are enjoying.” 

How large a part Mr. Yard had in this respons! 
bility is testified to in many other such comments in 
cluded in the letters received by Mrs. Yard and The 
Wilderness Society when the news of Mr. Yard’s 
death became known. 

“Conservation has lost a real figure,” says Kenneth 
\. Reid, Executive Director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, and M. H. Wolff sees “perma 
nent accomplishment of high order as a result of a 
lifetime of fair-minded and far-seeing leadership re 
garding relationships between outdoor resources and 
humankind.” 


, * FEW HAVE REALIZED that this “lifetime” of 
accomplishment was actually a new life that Mr. Yard 
entered when he was 54 years old and eminent as a 
journalist. To the new movement in which he then 
enlisted he brought the sharpened skill and matured 
judgment of a successful writer and editor. “His out 
standing success,” Henry Baldwin Ward points out in 
writing of Mr. Yard’s conservation career, in Outdoor 
lmerica, “was based on his education and experience 
in editing and publishing, which gave him a broad and 
keen appreciation of public attitudes and national 
problems.” There is none now to tell of the earlier 
times, for Mr. Yard in his life for the preservation of 
natural scenes survived the peers of his journalistic 
career, yet these years are significant in their explana 
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tion of Mr. Yard’s crowning achievements—years of 
preparation as they proved to be—and the facts them 
elves stand out clearly. 

Mr. Yard began his career in journalism on the 
New York Sun when he was 26 years old. He was 
worn on February 1, 1861 (in Haverstraw, N. Y.) 
ind after having been graduated from Princeton 
L'niversity (in 1883) had spent three years (1884 to 
1887) in the shipping business with W. R. Grace & 

From the Sum he transferred in 1891 to the 
FHlerald, where he was an editor unt! 
‘or a year then he managed the book pub 

> 


business of R. H. Russell. From 1901 to 
was book advertising manager for Charles 


ibner’s Sons and from 1903 to 1905 editor also of 
Lamp. For six years he was editor-in-chief of 
Moffat, Yard and Co. After serving for two years as 
rganizine secretary for the National Citizens’ 
League for Promotion of a Sound Banking System 
became editor-in-chief of The Century Magazine 
ind later Sunday editor of the New York Herald. 
[his then was the preparation of the man to whom 
Stephen Mather said: “Bob, I want you to come to 
Washington with me and tell the country what a 
ereat heritage they have in these Parks.” Mrs. Yard 
(who as Mary Belle Moffat married Mr. Yard on 
June 4, 1895, and who with their daughter Margaret, 
Mrs. William S. Tyler III, survives him) tells us 
this and adds: “Mr. Mather and Mr. Yard were 
New York Sw, and they had be 
friends. It was very natural that the 
yn Mr. Mather thought of to help him was 
Yard.” 
But it was more than kill, more than good 
judement that Mr. Yard brought to Washington. 
“A good many years ago,” he wrote in 1942, “a 


lucky boy loafing along the Atlantic shore might net 


nfrequently see a dark spot dashed with silver streaks 


moving along the horizon. And someone also on the 


would put his hands to his mouth and shout 


l 
>! ” } 
l 


ed ‘B-l-u-e-f-i-s-h [Then another woulc 


ind another, and another, till the news 
les. Down to the shore men and boys 


hurry.” These recollections of his bovhood 
New Jersey are rich in their suggestion of 
sensitiveness to outdoor influences that he also 
sought to Washington with him. “Brvyant’s Forest 


= 


‘ 


Hymn,” he later wrote, “crystallized for me as a 


y emotions which the woods of my New Jersey 
home had always stirred within me. For years my 
great wish was to see a primitive forest, and when at 
last good fortune took me to the Adirondacks, searcl 


ing for specially fine trees became, next to fishing, 
my main quest and keenest pleasure.” Mrs. Yard 
says, “Before we were married he used to go to the 


\dirondacks and he used to tell me many stories of 


his great pleasure in fishing and in climbing \& 


Marcy.” 

It is easy thus to understand the appeal to him 
Stephen Mather’s call, though it might mean the a 
rifice of an eminence in the world of letters. Mp 
Yard tells us: 

Mr. Yard thought it over and decided if he could ma 
the country love the wilderness and see the beauty of Naty 
and know how to read the handwriting of God in these bea 
tiful parks he would feel that his life had been worthwhi 


He gave up his work in New York City, and we moved; 


Washington. He was very happy in his work. Nothin 
gave him greater happiness than to write or talk about t 
glory of the great quiet places in the woods by the stream 


His whole life was one song of praise of these wonders, 
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rOLLOwWs Mr. Yard’s departure trom New 
Washington is less the story of a man’s life 
nd more the history of a movement. It is the 
urpose of this issue of THe Livinc WILbDERNEss to 
resent this story. Horace M. Albright in his article 
, “Making the Parks Known to the People” tells 

Mr. Yard’s first years in national conservation. 
Henrv Baldwin Ward, in “Yard, the Dreamer and 


| Builder,” tells of the later aggressive mobilization of 


sublic opinion for the maintenance of high standards 
nd the defense of the National Parks against en 
roachment. During this period Mr. Yard was not 
ily Executive Secretary of the National Parks As 
kociation (1919 to 1934) and editor of the Nasional 
rks Bulletin (1919 to 1936) but was also secre 
ary of the Joint Committee on Survey of Federal 
lands (1925 to 1930) and secretary of the Advisory 
foard on Educational and Inspirational Uses of Na 

il Parks (1927 to 1932). In “The Last Decade, 
35-1945,” Harvey Broome tells how Robert 
terling Yard, as President and Permanent Secre 
ry of The Wilderness Society and editor of TH1 
ivinc WiLpERNEss, devoted his final energies to 





} 


yard realizing what Robert Marshall called the “one 
pe of repulsing the tyrannical ambition of civiliza 
n to conquer every niche on the whole earth 

he organization of spirited people who will fight fos 

freedom of the wilderness.” 

“The form he gave The Wilderness Society was 
e crowning of a life-long vision,” says Ernest C. 
berholtzer. “He undertook it with a freshness that 
elied his years and revealed, as nothing else could, 
he vitality of his inspiration. Few men in America 
we ever had such understanding of the spiritual 
lity of the American scene, and fewer still the 
go with it.” “I doubt very much,” says 
irley W. Allen, “whether the wilderness, as an 
merican institution, would be assured without the 
ne work he has put on the idea.’ 
In this work, as Paul H. Oehser reveals in his re 
ew of Robert Sterling Yard as “The Writer,” Mr. 
ard though he left the world of letters to serve a 
wuse achieved thus his self-realization as an author. 
nd,as Mrs. Laurette S. Collier, his last secretary, 
ws in her reminiscence of “Mr. Yard As I Knew 
lim,” through all his perplexing battles against 


ig forces he had achieved a most enviable per 
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i 


’ 


] 
} 


nality, known best to those who were closest but 


it ils Vv many others who were his re iders. 


) 

ow HAD A SINGULAR GIFT for projecting his 
» | 1 . 1 ” 3 
irmth and enthusiasm into his letters,” says Ha 
ty Broome. “I knew him years before I ever 
let him, because of that gift.” “I never had the 
] . 7 a ¢ . } 

easure of knowing Mr. Yard,” says Frederick S. 


ER 19 ROBERT STERLING YARD 





MR. YARD IN 1917 


Winston, “but | felt almost as though I had through 
the reflection of his personality in THe Livinc Wu 
pERNEsSs.”” Aldo Leopold likewise writes: “You may 
not realize that I never had the opportunity of meet 
ing him personally, but even the poor medium of 


= 


print and letters convinced me long ago of his out 
standing qualities.” 

Many felt the influence of Mr. Yard’s unfailing 
enthusiasm. “Bob was one of the finest men I ever 
knew and his whole career was full of interest and 
public spirited service. His enthusiasm was conta 
gious and convincing,” says Ernest L. Bogart, and 
Irving M. Clark writes: “The last time I saw him, 
he talked to me about his plans for THe Livinc 
WILDERNEss, and in so doing, he showed an almost 
boyish enthusiasm. He surely loved his work, and 
that was reflected in it.” 

Benton MacKaye, who has succeeded Mr. Yard as 
President of The Wilderness Society, says in mes 
ican Forests: 

Bob sought for all, in outer nature, the thing that filled 
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WSs inner nature I his thing was serenity. — During the 
thirty vears of his “life work,” from 53 onward, he sought 


ut and preserved for those to come the lands and spaces, 


om sea to sea, perv ided by that particular brand ot benefi- 


nt spiritual substance which pervaded his own bemgn 


ind shone forth through his ever-contagious smile. 
ill of 
as the servant of a cause, 


nature, 


It ts made evident by many comments that 
Mr. Yard’s achievement: 
1 man—were due to his keen sense of 
righteousness. As Frederick K. Vreeland points out, 
“It is rarely that one finds a man of great achievement 
who has given the best years of his life to the pur 
suit of an ideal and followed it steadfastly and un 
swerving through the jostling and grabbing of this 
sordid world. Such a quest would have baffled and 
» “T have never 


isa writer, as 


discouraged a man of less noble fiber. 
known a man with higher moral standards and finer 
principles,” writes Chester J. Olsen, and Olaus J. 
Murie says: “When we know a man like Bob, with 
ind the highest ideals, we nat 
man 


his utmost sincerity 
urally take solace in the thought that such a 
lived.” “T think of him as being always on the right 
side,” savs Ovid Butler. 

Newton B. Drury, Director of the National Park 
Service, looking back on the history of that Service, 
sees this high idealism as most distinctive. He says: 


y ard 


” 


Robert Sterling contributed much to the national 


park program of America. But one thing particularly h 
gave when it was needed most—a clear-eyed, militant ideal- 
sm as to standards. Working with Stephen T. Mather, 
first director of the National Park Service, Mr. Yard is 


known to have had an important part in crystallizing into 


the present national park concept those dominant principles 
that govern today, and 


use, and ma 


stablish this type of land protection, 


nstitution America. 


lavement as an unique in 


He would not compromise. To the end, this was his strength. 


Horace M. Albright savs, in Planning and Civi 
Comment: “He was recognized as a conservationist 
)f broad sympathies and was in all the fights in Con 
g the parks from various 
forms of (nd H. C. Bry 
int, Superintendent of Grand Canyon National Park, 
savs: “I always looked up to him as one who had 
proper conservation not 


rress to protect national 


commercial exploitation.” 


ideals and was afraid to 


heht for them. I do hope someone will see that his 
long hfe of devotion to the conservation cause re 
ives full recognition.” 
It is the mission of this issue of Tue Living Wi 
ERNEss to approach this recognition and in so doing 


nform and inspire those who must now carrv on the 


reseryv 


the primitive in 
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cause that Robert Sterling Yard so served. “Of him” 
writes Harold C. Anderson, “it can be truly said tha 
the world is the better for his having lived in it.” 
“A century from now,” Richard Neuberger pre 
dicts in The Progressive, “Americans will camp in 
the shade of great trees and look up at mighty peaks 
because of Bob Yard and The Wilderness Society.” 


Three Succeed Mr. Yard 


Benton MacKaye, elected President at a meeting 
of the Wilderness Society Council on July 14, 1945, 
recently announced the appointment of Olaus ] 
Murie as Director and Howard Zahniser as Execu 
tive Secretary as “the completion of reorganizatior 
arrangements made necessary by the recent death of 
Robert Sterling Yard, who was both President and 
Secretary.” Mr. MacKaye, who was one of the So 
ciety’s founders, said also: “We are looking forward 
to an expanded program that will enlist still more of 
the American people in wilderness preservation, an 
we are mobilizing for a militant defense of any o! 
our priceless still remaining wild areas that may be 
threatened.” 

Dr. Murie, Mr. MacKaye explained, will mai 
tain headquarters in Jackson, Wyo., while Mr 
Zahniser will be in charge at the Society’s Washing 
ton office. Dr. Murie, for years a leading naturalis 
in the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, in additio 
to his administrative duties will have special re 
sponsibilities in appraising problems in wildernes 
ireas and establishing policies in wilderness preser 
vation. Mr. Zahniser, a former employee also of th 
Fish and Wildlife Service and more recently head 
the Division of Information in the Department 0! 
\griculture’s Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, an 
\gricultural Engineering, will in addition to servin 
is Executive Secretary be editor of the Society’s pul 
lications, including THe Living Witverness. Com 
pleting the staff is Mrs. Laurette S. Collier, former! 
secretary to Mr. Yard, now Assistant Secretary. 

The Council at its July meeting also elected Ald 
Leopold Vice President ( succeeding Mr. MacKaye 
re-elected Ernest S. Griffith Treasurer, named Joh 
N. Spencer to a vacancy on the Council, and ches 
Bernard Frank, Ernest S. Griffith, Robert I. Griggs 
Benton MacKaye, and Charles G. Woodbury 
members of the Executive Committee. 


ally outstandingiy grand imen in the 


lanerica. 


Ropert MarsHaur, December 9, 1938. 
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Making the Parks Known to the People 


M. ALBRIGH’ 


By Horac1 


HEN Stephen [. Mather on January 21, 
1915, became Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior—mainly to manage the national 
parks and to bring about the establishment of a single 
to administer and protect them— 
1¢ saw at once that he had to “sell” the parks to the 
American people before he could have support for 
egislation and appropriations. He realized that he 
eeded a talented writer, and he thought only of 


permanent agency 


ForTUNATE indeed is the privilege of profiting by Horace M. 
right’ firet-} } coul +h ¢ m 1915 to 1919 
Robert Sterling Yard helped establish the National 

S \ member of tl taff of the Secretary of the 11 

n 1913 to 1917, Mr. Albrig P lminio- 


Stephen T. M rom 1915 to 1917, Assista 


} Park S 1917 1919, and Acti 
g Mr. M g illness. He was later St 
Yellow Nat P Field A 
) " Dir S ] 
929 s \ug 10, 1933, gag 
5 tive tt ¢ rv 1 Lk. 
N k 2 
Mr. ¥ 
tog ve lef ght) S r. M 
Mr. Y = lg \ S 
I N ee. Ae ae g N 
S tograp! Mr. A g th 
I Nat Park, S #, 1915 


Robert Sterling Yard. He rushed to New York, 
overcame all Bob Yard’s doubts and objections, and 
by the middle of February had him in Washington. 

[he two men had been friends for twenty-eight 
Both had joined the staff of the New York 
Sun in 1887, in the time of the great editor, Charles 
\. Dana. We note in Steve Mather’s carefully kept 
iccount books that he owed Bob Yard $2.89 which 
he paid him in April 1893, and in October of that 
vear Yard was best man at the wedding of his friend. 

The year 1915, as it happened, was ideal to begin 
the campaign that led to establishment of the Na 
Park Service. There were two world’s fairs 
that year, one in San Diego and the great Panama 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco. 
Che railroads were advocating western travel and 
idvertising some of the national parks. There was a 
News 


papers and magazines were eager for articles on scenic 


years. 


tional 


small beginning of cross-country motoring. 


The re 
coined slogan “See America First”? was im 


ireas, wildlife, fishing, and mountaineering. 
cently 
mensely popular. 

In the Department of the Interior, however, there 
was no money to pay a writer, no position to be filled, 
no status awaiting its claimant. Steve Mather, who 
1ad become a successful chemical manufacturer, sim 








| rHE 


eed to pav Bob Yard out 


‘ 


was ft ao 


yt his own pocket, as 


in many other cases 1n the next few years. 
Because Yard could not be effective without an ofhcial 


e and the privilege of Government mailing, the 


\ sf 


gical Survey made available a place as special 
t at $30 per month with an indefinite assignment to 
Mr. Mather. The Bureau of Mines fixed up an edi 
rial office in its old red brick building on E. Street. 
Che Pension Bureau loaned an able secretary, Miss 


Edna M. Peltz, and by the end of February Robert 


Sterling Yard had thus become established. He 
wrought his lovely wife and little daughter, Mar 


2aret, to an apartment in the Dresden on Connecticut 
(venue, and that home became the scene of many 
nferences on national park affairs, not to mention 
1umerous delightful social events that will never be 
rgotten as long as the participants live. 

ifter coming to Washington, Yard accom 
vanied Mather and his party to a conference called in 
Berkeley, Calif., for March 11 to 13. On this trip, 
vhich I well remember, Bob Yard steeped himself 
1 national park and other mountain lore, and made 
cores of friends at every stop. He did not say much 


lid speak, 


Soon 


the Conference sessions, but one day he <« 


nd her 1 part is what he said 
Vir. S t 1d ids, Ih yusiness to be here, 
| k you know, for the reason that I am a tender- 
ot l 1 it to stand up here talking to mountain- 
Why, the owed me trained dogs at Albuquerque 
id told me that they were tame coyotes. They joshed me 
ntinent. When it came to putting 
vn sit k at the Sigma Chi House 
ferk . whe ve have been living as a happy family 
‘ ron the ist, they insisted ipon my writ- 
down the nam f my park. I entered my park as 
( tl Park, New York.” I have been hammering the 
f New York for vood many years. It is a dozen 
t ist, since I have cast a fly in any water inhabited 

inyvthin t nnny characte 

N t ss | vot the stuff inside of me When I 
n ds I feel closer to God than anywhere else. 
K ft Tr fd pest devotion ind tre highe St spiritu il 
mlift ll my life was an hour I spent all alone, solitary 
’ t, in reat beech woods in the northwestern cor- 
\dirondacks I hay yt qualified for the Rocky 
Vi t But | Know I shall qual ry, Hbecause the quali- 
tion for the mountains, as I well know, lies inside of one, 
es tl oul, and not in one’s accomplishments. So it is 
ss t d f dusty city streets, boldly claim common 
kinship wit i of the plains, the mountains, and the 


ill returned to Wash'neton, Mr. 


yram completed, and every mem 


By the time we 
Viather had his pr 
fhcial family had his field of activity 
taked out for him. There was to be no immediate 
the National Park Service Act. The year 

1, 


115 was to be devoted telling America about her 
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NUMBER 





rHE WES! 


EARNING THE WONDERS O! 


R )BERT STERLING YARD’s assignment was to gather 
facts and figures on travel in Switzerland, Irance, 
Germany, Italy, Canada, and other countries where 
tourists—mostly Americans—were spending millions 
in trips through scenic and historic regions. He was 
also to absorb all available information on our own 
scenic resources and then write articles for magazines, 
issue press bulletins for the newspapers, and encour 
ige the preparation of publicity material by every 
in and out of the Government who had talents 
to be exploited. 

He was busy night and day in that spring of 1915 
running to New York and Philadelphia for inter 
views, writing, gathering pictures, and compiling lists 
f people who might enlist under the conservation 
banners. He started a printed clip sheet to be issued 
regularly beginning July 1, 1915, and wrote enough 
for the summer and fall releases. . 

\s summer approached, Mather decided that Yard 
should go west. Yellowstone National Park had 


rever been open to automobiles. There was terrific 


body 
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RUSH WORK IN 
THE YOSEMITE 


Preparations on Big Scale for 
Accommodation of Many 
Exposition Visitors 


Weather conditions during the late 
spring have been as unusual in the Weet 
as they have here. Heavy snows oc- 
curred in the Yosemite at a time when 
fine dry weather was ———- ex- 
pected. This naturally dela the 
work. But visitors to the — “4 will 
reap advantages from it, nevertheless, for 
the waterfalls will remain at the height 
of their beauty later than usual. 





New Beauties on View 


{n addition to these preparations in the 
Valley, the grand scenery in the northern 
"omg of the Yosemite National Park will 

e@ rade acceseible to the public for the 
first time. In May, Secretary Lane ac- 
uired possession for the United States of 
the famous old Tioga Road, which crosses 
the park from the Mono Lake region east 
of the Sierras and, on the west, connects 
with State roads to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. This old mining road, un- 
der private ownership since its building 
Wasuincton, July —.—There have in 1881, has been impassible for many 
been lively times in the Yosemite since years But as soon as the snows cleared 
the snow melted, making ready for the ~ Government oe as — 
pet crowds which exposition travel i RE veut tall camry many hus. 
mpected to bring w ith itduringJuly and  jeautiful parts of the Yosemite National 
August. Yosemite is so near San Fran- 


Park, which none except hardy campers 
taco, only a night's run, that many whose have ever been alle to visit before 





TEMPORARY CAMP FINISHED 





Opening of the Tioga Road Now 
Makes Accessible, for the 
First Time, the Wonder- 
ful Tuolumne Canyon 


a“ 


HE STARTED A PRINTED CLIP SHEET” 


lamor to open it. All of us, lovers of the wilder 
ess, had hoped t his would not have to be done. But, 
fter extensive hearings in Washington, Mather de 
ded it must be. He decided to permit a trial trip 
August 1, 1915, and Bob Yard was detailed as his 
epresentative to travel through the great wilderness 
= in the first official car. The rest of the summer 
Yard spent in Rocky Mountain National Park, not 
caving until Mather arrived and — over the 
edication ceremonies on September 4 
On returning to Washington, 
taking was the ambitious project for the “National 
Parks Portfolio,” which was to be a series of book 
ets on the parks, beautifully illustrated, enclosed 
1 attractive cloth folder. The passenger traffic man 
ers of the western railroads were persuaded to 
ivert some of their advertising funds to this project, 
Mather agreed to pay for cuts and half-tones. 
Yard gathered the pictures, wrote the booklets, de 
igned the portfolio, and arranged with 
ublish the work. The winter of 1915-16 was thus 
levoted to public relations work, Yard also writing 


Yard’s first under 


Scribners to 
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numerous magazine articles and compiling his list of 
names for use in distributing his works. 

By this time the words “national parks” 
most issuing “from the mouths of babes.” Only a 
dozen Congressmen and Senators had known much 
about national parks in January when Mather arrived 

Washington, yet by December, 1915, when Con 
gress reconvened there were scores who had either 
visited one or more parks during the summer or had 
been in touch with friends or constituents who were 
enthusiastic about them. Mather himself had taken 
the House Appropriations Committee to Yellowstone 
and Yosemite and had led a party of Congressmen, 
Government officials, and writers through the Sierra 
Nevada. Mather and Yard had accomplished mira 
cles in telling their countrymen about their heritage 
of scenic beauty, wildlife resources, 
ypportunities. 


were al 


and recreational 


| to establish a National Park Service were 
then pending in both houses of Congress. They were 
the most part, but there were clauses 
permitting uses of the national parks that we regarded 
is Inconsistent with the purposes for which the parks 
were established, and there was no adequate state 
ment of the principal duty of the proposed bureau as 
to protection, maintenance, and administration. We 
held many conferences on these subjects, at the Cos 
mos Club, at the Yard home, and at the residence of 
Congressman William Kent on F Street—a fine old 
house with a lovely garden. At length a new bill was 
drafted, and asvadnendl by Congressman Kent. On 
April 5 and 6, 1916, hearings were held, at which 
Mr. Yard made a statement including the following 
excerpt: 


good bills f tor 


about the 
ultimate purposes of these national parks to the Nation. We 
I find, by a 
aesthetes, who love beautiful scenery 


It seems to me that there ts misapprehension 


ire re carded, vreat many pe rsons, aS a vroup ot 


. We do 


wish our people to go to the national parks and revel in thei 


sentimentalists, 
beautiful scenery, and we want our children to go there and 


study That is true; but beyond all that, our na- 


tional parks 


nature. 
and I have been studying them pretty closely 
for a year, and have also studied somewhat the operations of 


other countries in respect to their national scenery—our 
national parks constitute an economic asset that we have en- 
tirely overlooked; one which, when they are developed in 
businesslike way by business men, as business men would de- 


velop businesses of their own, will surely become a national 
property that on the basis of capitalization may soon be mea- 
This asset has been entirely 


sured only in billions of dollars. 


overlooked, 

lo move the legislation forward as fast as possible, 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor timed his great story “Land 
of the Best,” occupying an entire issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, to appear when the hearings 
were held. Copies were on the desk of every member 
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f Congress. George Horace Lorimer had Herbert 
Quick write a Saturday Evening Post article on the 
need for a park bureau, and it was timed to aid the 
progress of the Kent bill through Congress. Then 
there was Yard’s magnificent “National Parks Port 
folic,” distributed at the Capitol and to over 250,000 
people throughout the Nation. It was a job of mam 
moth proportions to wrap, address, and mail these. 
Che weight exceeded 200 tons, and great care had to 
© exercised in feeding such a volume into the little 
Washington postoffice of 29 years ago. Another proj 
ect was the rearranging and reissuing of national park 
wulletins written about 1912 by Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier, Chief of Publications of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. This was an admirable series, 
ind Mr. Yard merely added some modern newspaper 
make-up features to attract attention. Also he wrote 
the booklet “Glimpses of Our National Parks,” in 
luding a table “The National Parks at a Glance” 
which was copied everywhere. 

While the bill—rewritten by the House Public 
L.ands Committee and then introduced by Congress 
man Kent as a new bill—was making its way through 
Congress, Mr. Mather decided to 
vands of his legal and administrative aides and build 


leave it in the 


some more strength for what he hoped would be cer 
tain victory in the winter session. He took a party of 
fiicials through Yellowstone and Jackson Hole in 
July, using two automobiles. Next he hurried to 
California and led another Sierra Nevada party, this 
time from Yosemite through the high country by 
pack train to the Kings Canyon and on to the Giant 
Forest. Robert Sterling Yard was a member of this 
party, which included several other writers, two law 
vers, and the famous Indian photographer Edward 
S. Curtis. 

On August 26 Mather and his party came out of 
the mountains to Visalis and there at the Palace Hotel 
received the telegraphed news that President Wilson 
the day before had signed the Kent Bill. The Na 
tional Park Service had thus been authorized, and 
the President had saved the pen he used for Mr. 
Mather as a personal gift. The telegram and pen 
ang on the wall f the Director’s office today. 

Early in November Mather, in response to a Sen 
ite resolution, took a small group of us to the Indiana 
Sand Dunes to study their qualifications for national 


parkhood, and when we left the dunes we visited at 
the Mather home in Chicago until after the presiden 
1! election. We got the momentous returns at a 
dinner at the University Club, and of course Charles 
for a few 

lays' That news was a terrific shock, for we en 


Evans Hughes was then President-elect 


Park Service beginning to live and 


Vvisioned yur 
breathe just in time for a new Administration to ap 
int all the policy-making officials. I can still see 


} 
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Bob Yard sitting on the front stairs of the Mather 
home, holding his head in his hands, and moaning 
“We’re lost. Everything is lost.” It was three days 
before our spirits were revived by the news that final 
returns from California showed the re-election of 
Wilson. 


S reEPHEN T. Marner, however, had never in- 
tended to continue in Government service, and I & 
not think that Robert Sterling Yard had any expecta 
tion of remaining. Certainly I myself hac no idea 
of doing so. We expected that Mather and his group 
would stay only long enough to see that the new 
Service was sturdy and strong, and to chart its course 
for the first year. Several things wrecked these in 
tentions. Mather suffered a serious nervous break 
down after his highly successful National Parks Con 
ference held in Washington January 2 to 6, 1917. 
He was absent over a year. On April 6 the United 
States entered World War I. Interest in_ national 
parks faded, yet on April 17 Congress in a deficiency 
bill provided funds for the new Service and in May 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane appointed 
Mather the first Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice. I became assistant director, and Mr. Yard was 
viven the title Chief of the Educational Division. We 
thus undertook the task of establishing the new Serv 
ice in the midst of war. 

Yard continued his writing and public relations 
work. Congress allowed almost no money for travel, 
but Mather’s contributions enabled Yard to see more 
parks in the West. He wrote brilliantly and in great 
volume and was most helpful to the Secretary and t 
me as Acting Director in policy making during the 
war, when demands for national park 
ranged all the way from those for grazing privileges 
to those for the right to kill and can the elk herds. 

In 1917 Yard’s fine little national park volume 
“The Top of the Continent” appeared, with a most 
gratifying reception. Yard also revised the Port 
folio for reissuance by the Government and _ began 
work on “The Book of the National Parks.” As a 
part of his educational program he assembled a larg« 
collection of park and monument pictures, 25 by 3 
inches in size, and circulated them all over the coun 
try, costs being met by interested organizations. 


resources 


By the time the war ended, Mr. Mather was well 
enough to resume strenuous activity, and he chose t 
remain as Director awhile, to devote his attention t 
new national parks and extensions of old ones. But 
provision by Congress that the salary of a Federal 
employee could not be augmented by private funds 
ended the appointments of those whom Mather had 
thus engaged. The action of Congress was not aimed 
at Stephen T. Mather and his personally paid em 
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loyees, yet the prohibiting language was broad and 


truck in all directions. Mather thus had to part 
with Yard’s services, as well as with those of other 


ssociates to whose salaries he was personally con 


tributing, because no salary provision was possible 


within the narrow limits of National Park Service 


funds. Mather in his characteristically generous 


nanner made Yard a lump sum payment large 


enough to give him ample opportunity to find a new 


wtlet for his talents, and in these circumstances Yard 
vent on to found and direct the National Parks Asso 
iation, which he had already visualized. 


Vo one person or group ot persons in 


Wins STEPHEN T. Marner died, in January, 
1930, Mr. Yard and I attended the funeral services 
in St. Mark’s Church, New Canaan, Conn. After 
wards, at the grave in the little cemetery on the old 
Mather estate near Darien, we rededicated ourselves 
to the ideals of our friend so long as we might be 
spared. There has been no diversion from that course, 
although from time to time the guideposts have in 
small degree been differently interpreted. 

If ever there is a National Park Roll of Fame, or 
a list of National Park Immortals, Robert Sterling 
Yard’s name will be inscribed high on the tablets. 


lanerica is responsible for the saving of on 


wilderness areas (and there is so much still to be saved), yet among the many who have 
had an effective part in the crusade, there are individual names which will always stand out 
like beacon lights, and along with those of John Muir and Stephen Mather will be found 


that of Robert Sterling Yard. 


-Har.an P. Ketsry, in “Appalachia,” December 1945. 


WHO LIVES BENEATH THE TREES 


By Stanton A. CoBLEeENtTzZ 


For him who lives beneath the columned trees 


And marks the melody their stillness makes, 


There comes a hint of lordlier harmonies 


Commingling men and forests, birds and lakes. 


He feels a breath, a Oneness that unites 

All things that throb and leap, that flower and grow, 
That moves the eagle spiralling down the heights, 
And races with the palpitant hare below. 


He feels the sparrow’s twittering glee, the pain 


Of the hurt panther and the slaughtered grouse, 


And knows them for his own, and hears their strain 


Like voices chanting from his mother’s house. 


And he who heeds this note will never hate. 
Nor scorn the lost hound’s wail, the lone watf’s cries. 


For in his breast the cosmic chords vibrate: 
All wounds are his: and with each death he dies. 


Mill Valley, California. 











By Henry 


OBERT STERLING YARD was the architect 


ind builder of the national parks movement in 


rns 


duntry, W hich has now become a model 
He created the movement—made it 
its values and defining its 


le 


vw the world. 
possible by presenting 
mits. He won public support by educating the wic 
} 


e which fought successfully against political and 


mmercial opposition of the most powerful type. 


He created the movement by giving it form, by win 
f public officials, and 


established 


by getting pro 
Prophet 


ning supp rt 
standards. 


ouncements [nat 
ind planner, he achieved results of outstanding 1m 


portance for the Nation, and this service that he ren 


dered is well shown in his accomplishments in the 
National Parks Association during the great vears of 
lite for conservation. 
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Yard, the Dreamer and Builder 


BALDWIN Warp 


Che National Parks Association held its first meet- 
ing at the Cosmos Club in Washington, D. C., in 
May, 1919, under the leadership of Dr. Charles D. 
Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and at that initial meeting elected Robert Sterling 
Yard executive secretary. 

More than two years before, Yard himself had 
said, when speaking as presiding officer at a Fourth 
National Park Conference session, on January 3, 
1917: 

In the near future I hope we shall see the birth of the 
national parks movement outside of the Government. Some 
time there will be born a national parks association which 
shall consist of private citizens interested in this cause from 
very State in this country. The province of this association 
s to work for the national parks outside of the Government, 
just as some of us are working for the national parks inside 
the Government; and between the two there shall exist 
partnership of sympathy and public spirit. 

And when elected secretary of the new organiza 
tion Yard began vigorously the work of promoting 
its objectives—in accordance with policies that he 
later summarized as follows: 

(1) 
to the highest standards; (2) to protect the National Parks 


To perpetuate America’s National Parks according 
igainst harmful interference; and (3) to promote the pres- 


ervation, appropriate development, and use of all areas in 
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DREAMER 


the National Park and Monument systems for lasting bene- 


fit. inspiration, and education of the American people. 


Yard’s devotion to this cause had already been 
clearly shown, and he never swerved from his loyalty 
to the charge committed to his leadership. Until 
1934+ he served the Association as its executive leader, 
and even after undertaking a new leadership for The 
Wilderness Society, he continued on to his death as 
Advisory Editor as well as Trustee and Executive 
Committee member. Through all the years he never 
betrayed a trust. 

Chis came out at the beginning of his service. In 
choosing this position he had recognized the oppor 
tunity and the need; now he set to work eagerly on 
: campaign of education in which he never faltered 
or turned back. He established contacts with leaders 
in public life and with other organizations of influ 
ence; he also developed a circle of inspired support 
ers whom he found ready to respond with energy to 
every call for service. This was no simple task. 
A. rHE siartT he inherited in the official Board 
men of wide reputation and influence in national cir 
cles. They liked the dreamer and served him so well 
because he was prompt and forceful in translating 
dreams into action. They were themselves heavil\ 
loaded with important duties in other lines. They 
sacrificed convenience and devoted time and energy 
to advise him, and he in turn multiplied their influ 
ence through circulars of information and appeals to 
friendly societies for joint action. 

His efforts laid solid foundations of a broad, well 
designed, and essential campaign of education. He 
visited and studied park areas to find out what the 
needed and how to aid them. Not many people then 
knew really how valuable the national parks were, 
how important the unique features they contained, 
how open to misuse and desecration these magnificent 
monuments of the past were, and how deep and 
ibiding was the influence which their study exerted 
upon the thoughtful visitor. Yard’s appeals in 
spired loyal Americans who, through his writings 
first learned of the parks and their magnificence and 
were thus led to cherish the desire to see and better 
understand these unspoiled riches which the nation 
possessed. 

In his general contacts with men and affairs, Mr. 
Yard always was a quiet, unassuming, genial citizen, 
unswerving in his loyalty to his principles and con 
fident of the success which he was sure would reward 
his efforts. 
portunity to assure those whom he visited of his 
nterest in the discussion and their proposals. He 
ilways felt confident that his own position was right, 
even when his views failed to carry conviction and 
even though at times the majority opinion opposed 


He was a good listener and never lost an 
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his findings or questioned the likelihood of their wide 
acceptance. He often said to me that time, further 
study, and fuller consideration of all sides of the 
problem would lead objectors to his point of view; 
the apparent difference of opinion was, after all, only 
temporary and no reason for hesitancy in accepting 
his conclusions. This attitude led many to join him 
in promoting particular projects. 

Only once in all the many intimate contacts we had 
did he show his feeling of confidence had been shaken 
and the future was veiled in clouds. Then he was 
plunged into the depths of despair when circum 
stances beyond his control threatened to destroy the 
very foundations of all that he held dear. He lived 
in a sense apart from the world of business and had 
no real conception of the situation which the country 
confronted in the great business depression that 
reached its lowest level about 1932. He was only 
vaguely conscious of the extreme condition in which 
the country found itself at that time. The Associa 
tion had more than once suffered minor setbacks, but 
renewed energy had always sufficed to make good the 
decline in membership and furnish new sources of 
support for the movement. But this time the mem- 
bership of the Association had melted away in the 
depression, financial support had failed, and appeals 
for help had remained unanswered. 

Yet Yard’s confidence in the righteousness of the 
cause was unmoved. His faith in the ultimate success 
of efforts to find new supporters and build up a new 
membership was still unshaken. It was impossible for 
him to believe that anything could destroy so impor 
tant, so essential, so fundamental a cause as that to 
which he had devoted his energies unstintingly. The 
businessmen on the Board who looked at the rapid 
depletion of the treasury and the drying-up of the 
springs of financial relief were forced to acknowledge 
that now, if ever since it was organized, the Associa 
tion must find some new way to provide for its ac 
tivity or like countless other worthy enterprises 
confess that the time had come to close the office and 
wait for the more propitious turn of events to fur 
nish once more the means for continuing its work. 

Spurred on by the conditions which in his worship 
of the ideal he could not understand, Yard redoubled 
his activities. He made endless calls on old associates, 
close friends who had loyally served and successfully 
met every previous emergency. He could not believe 
that they would fail him. He could not comprehend 
their kindly but guarded suggestions that this society 
was only one small item in a great era of collapse. 
He was awake to the growing increase of unemploy 
ment, to the protests of the army of despairing work 
ers who besieged the halls of Congress. He listened 
to debates that laid bare the helpless situation of 
manufacturers and corporations which could find no 
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market for their goods and no work to offer the 
urmies of the needy. Yet it never once entered his 
nind that the National Parks Association was one of 
the agencies most likely to be affected by the paral 
ysis which had infected all the activities of the nation. 
Chis cause must be promoted. Had he not devoted 
himself without The work 
v¢ found to provide for 


reserve to ifs service! 


go on and some way | 


nust 
him. 

And it was. 
»f devoted friends who aided in the degree their cir 
umstances permitted, means were provided for the 
\ssociation’s 


Chrough the activity of a small group 


ontinuance in restricted fashion of the 
work. And then, especially through the generosity 
)f one man who was fortunately in a position to pro 
vide adequately for the work, the Association once 
Yard renewed his 
nthusiasm, and the Association in common with other 
‘nterprises (but fortunately even more rapidly and 
ffectively than most of them), resumed its leader 
ship in the solution of the fundamental problems 
mnected with the National Parks in this period of 


nore began to exert its influence. 


risis and change. 


HE BROAD AND CATHOLIC ATTITUDE of Yard ts 


worthy of more than passing comment. Times with 
ut number he visited members of Congress as well 
ts officials and subordinates in Government services. 
He courted the friendship of those who belittled the 
mportance of National Parks as well as those who 
worshiped them; he sought by individual effort and 
ilso in some official way to strengthen every sign of 
developing interest among men—all these in order 
to insure the realization of National Park ideals. 
[Through all these years, he sought to crystallize the 
principles on which could be based the proper man 
iwement and control of the parks, conscious that 
through service in this way he could develop the most 
wctive, the most abiding fidelity to the cause. 

When in public discussion or in Government plan 


} 


ling, new problems arose and their consideration 


Ry 
brought suggestions of merit or proposals which 
seemed to threaten departure from principles, he 
uwcted without delay. A committee meeting, a circular 
letter, a broadcast to a series of cooperating organiza 
tions or to longer lists of established advisors and 
1elpers brought comments direct to Congress, or sug 
gestions as to men and means to aid in meeting the 

[hus action followed promptly after dis 
and if the attack was not successful on the 
first level at which it was tried, some new plan was 
devised to meet the situation on a higher level. If 
the time seemed short, all modern means were em 
ployed for insuring prompt contact and immediate 


situation. 


ussion; 


+ 


response to emergencies. 
Even at first this work was not easy, and as know! 
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edge spread the commercial advantages involved in 
getting hold of park areas became more widely real 
ized. Political schemers and business interests seek 
ing their own advantages became more and more ac 
tive and difficult to defeat. The standards of Na 
tional Parks were worked out by discussions in the 
\ssociation and in allied organizations which were 
broad enough and independent enough to devote real 
study to the problems and to answer wisely the ques 
tions which arose. In the historic evolution of park 
standards and policies, the proper functions of such 
areas became increasingly more complex and de 
manded balance and breadth of view for their wise 
idjustment. 

rom 1932 to 1937 1 lived in Washington and in 
various Ways was in close contact with the men con 
cerned in the radical changes that were made at that 
time and the that arose in 
groups. Yard was marked by singleness of purpose 
ind by constant devotion to the dim and distant fu 
ture which loomed on his mental horizon, like the 
distant peaks of the range that the explorer sees 
ibove the mists of the intervening valleys. The 
range is a reality, firm, unchanging in human vision. 
Che peaks are far away and lift their heads brilliantly 
into the clear blue of the sky as if defying time and 
change, high above the limited view of dwellers in 
the misty lowlands near at hand. The dreamer saw 
only the grandeur of the peaks and never sensed the 
long and toilsome journey with countless difficulties 
in the struggle to reach the goal. 


controversies various 


Bon LOVED THE MOUNTAINS. Scars on noble cliffs 
cut for roads by money-making commercial enter 
prises were real sources of woe and anguish when he 
revisited the Adirondacks and saw what had been 
done there despite the utmost efforts to preserve those 
noble mountains from defacement. Proposals for 
roads in Yosemite, dams in Yellowstone, and indus 
trial plants in various sightly places were sources of 
real pain which found utterance in his speech as he 
talked about regions that he visited often in earlier 
life. He could not find contentment in plans which 
refused to leave the natural charm unbroken even in 
the few examples of Nature’s grandeur in the land 
he loved. 

Bob Yard was eminently a social being with an ap 
pealing personality that charmed men of all places 
and types. He never begged for support but always 
won it. He worked unceasingly to develop and 
strengthen this power, to win support for his ideals, 
ind to arouse the nation to an understanding of their 
full significance. He never challenged dissenters or 
opponents. He persuaded them, and he besought 
them to follow part way at least, leaving difference 
for the future to decide. He was never timid or 
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esitating in his approach but always firm, resolute, 
nd able to think clearly and act diplomatically. In 
mmittee or personal discussion with those who were 
itimately involved in the work of the Association, 
jis opinions on matters under discussion were frankly 
sven and strongly documented from his broad 
ynowledge of men and regions as well as of man’s 
¢ruggles in the conquest of Nature. 

His writings were marked by lucidity and beauty 
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successful literary career in early life, but that train- 
ing was not the source of his remarkable power. He 
was an uncompromising believer in the need of unity 
in diversity of thought, and that led him in the ardu- 
ous journey through the mists of the valleys until he 
reached the peaks he saw in his dreams. He had 
conquered fate and won success. His was a noble 
spirit, unselfishly dedicated to public service and de 
voted to the conservation of America’s natural re 
sources for future generations. 


The Last Decade, 1935 — 1945 


f style. He was thoroughly trained by a varied and 
By Harvey 
HE LAST DECADE of Robert Sterling 


Yard’s life coincides with the first decade of 
Che Wilderness Society. At the hotly debated 
essions at the Cosmos Club in Washington in Jan 
ary 1935, when the invitation to membership in 
[he Wilderness Society was whipped into shape, | 
think that only Robert Sterling Yard sensed what 
in immense responsibility, opportunity, and task 
wy ahead of him as the executive head-to-be of the 
ew organization. Of the eight who eventually signed 
that invitation, Aldo Leopold and Ernest C. Ober 
woltzer could not be present at the meeting; Robert 
Marshal] as Chief Forester of the Indian Service was 
nand out of Washington; Benton MacKaye, Ber 
ard Frank, and I were to return immediately to 
Tennessee where our work lay; and Harold C. An- 
lerson although living in Washington had his own 
b which was a prior claim on his time and energies. 
Thus Yard was left with a one-thousand-dollar con 
tribution, a statement of principles, and the title, 
“Secretary-treasurer,” with which to begin opera 
tions. He did not have even an office or a personal 
ecretary; and he was 74 years of age. 
Many men have retired at an earlier age than that, 
ut not Bob Yard. And therein lies a story. At the 
rganization sessions there was some confusion be 


Harvey Broome, one of the eight organizers of The Wilder- 
ss § tv and i member of the Council, has written 
the July 1940 f Tue Living Wi.tperRNess on “Origins 
f The Wilderness Society” and has there told of the common in- 
t which drew liversely-placed organizers together. An 
m its historv, Mr. Broome here relates the first decade 
t the Societv to the crowning achievements in the long carec 
fR rt Sterling Yard 


Broom! 


cause of the presence of two persons by the name of 
“Bob.” After returning home, I wrote Yard that I 
would resolve the confusion by referring to him as 
“Uncle Bob” to distinguish him from Bob Marshall. 
His reply furnishes a clue to the youthfulness of 
spirit which enabled him to carry on so magnificently 
for another ten years: 

You are right this far, that the two-day session which pro- 
Wilderness Society was in its very nature a first- 
names affair. We’ll naturally have no more Misters. I am 
sorry, I'll have to draw the blue pencil through “Uncle 
Bob,” however, that intimate that I’m 
more than 47, which has been my age for so many years 
that I can’t see it abandoned. In my young forties I adopted 
that 2s the most productive age of achieving men, and de- 


duce d ‘The 


because seems to 


clared I'd never be older. . . . 

But Yard brought to his new job other talents 
than a gay and vigorous spirit. From his years un- 
der Mather in the Park Service, and as Executive 
Secretary of the National Parks Association, he had 
acquired a wide knowledge of the American wilder 
ness scene. He had also acquired knowledge of the 
wiles of short-sighted interests, and wisdom in the 
rough and tumble art of organizing mass protests, 
and he brought with him the experience and good 
will of his former job. 

His industry was incredible. I have in my files 
hundreds of letters from him, many of them labori- 
ously composed in longhand when a stenographer 
was unavailable. One can only guess at the burden 
of letter writing which he assumed in rallying con 
servationists for a fight. There was a toughness 
about him. Several times he acknowledged in let 
ters that he was weary, even exhausted; but only 
that when he received the unthinkable 


once, and 








} THE 
CW i Robert Marshall’ death, did he ever ex 
press discouragement. Irdinarily he seemed to en 
joy, and thrive upon, the excitement of battle, and 
the Society was engaged in numerous battles. 
Yard had one trait which disturbed me until | 
found an explanation ror if. He was possessed yf l 
rt of professional mistrust, which led him look 


: ; ’ . 
for Mdden motives in the plans ind activities of all 


those who could do harm to the wilderness or to the 


Society And he would come up sometimes with the 
lirest interpretations of what to me seemed com 
pletely honorable actions. On one occasion after 
Viarshall’s death, I chided him mildly for his sus 


might be 
He re 


in his response we 


icion of an individual who he thought 


vlanning to use the Society for his own ends. 


in entire good humor, but 


ponded 
serve something of his uncompromising militancy 


Viy cle il 
xcited about 


Harvey, if it wasn’t my inmost nature to get 


everything that even seems remotely dangerous 


to what I defend, and if it wasn’t my habit to go hot afte: 
uch situations to their bottom facts, until I know them 
through and through and every little thing about them, I 


vouldn’t be the least use in the work [ve been doing the 
st twenty years. 
In thus writing of Yard, I do not intend leaving 


the impression that the Society was a one-man affair. 


Each one of the eight organizers, under whose direc 
tion the Society functioned until its formal organiza 


Ton mn April 1937, was an irdent conservationist. 
wn Way Was engaged in conservation 
Wilderness Society and 
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Fach in his 
projects for which later The 
nally became 
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its publications occas 


It was they who assembled the persons to 


whom invitations to join the sent and 


members came. So care 
that Yard 


that seventy-five per cent of those solicited joined the 


from whose ranks our first 


fully were Those lists selected reported 


whereas the response to invitations 


from similar 


[ HI 
liately with 
Rocky Mountain 
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Society, average 


ganizations was about four per cent. 


confronted imme 
Che integrity of the 
Park was threatened by 
under the Park to 
livert water for reclamation purposes from west of 
the Park to the east. ht Yard was fully 
involved the maintenance of Park 
standards and in which he had 
participated as executive head of the National Parks 
The thesis of the opposition to the tun 
National Park should ever have its 
tlien or commercial purposes. Yard 
in the Rocky 
is a wedge for a 
ind would set the 
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NUMBER 


precedent for despoiling the standards of all Na 
tional Parks. 

Che fight was lost two years later, despite one of 
the greatest protests by mail and telegraph ever sent 
to Congress. The fight was lost because of a clause 
in the Act by which the Rocky Mountain Park was 
established, which permitted the Reclamation Ser\ 
ice to utilize any 
the development of a reclamation project. Yard 
summed it up when he wrote that, though we had 
lost a fight, we had won our vital objectives in for 
ing the irrigationists to rely heavily on that clause, a 
provision which existed in no other Park act. In this 
opinion he was probably correct, a similar 
tempt to invade Yellowstone was beaten a year later. 

Another early fight in which the Society and its 
members engaged was that to save the “wild forest 
land” of the Adirondacks from being cut to pieces by 
a network of truck trails to be constructed under the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program. The burden 
of the opposition was carried by local trail clubs and 
conservation groups in New York, although Yard 
helped out by addressing a protest gathering in New 
York City and by devoting a portion of the first issue 
of THe Living WILpeRNEss to the controversy. 
hat issue contained an article on the subject by Ray 
mond H. Torrey, the Society’s Contact Officer in 
New York, and reprinted a dev astating letter by Rob 
ert Marshall to the Conservation Commissioner of 
New York. 

(nother protest in which the Society took a key 
part was that to prevent the construction of a skyline 
parkway in the Green Mountains by the Public 
Works Administration. The Society’s role here, and 
it was largely a personal triumph for Yard, was to 
uncover a home group in Vermont to lead the conser 
vation sentiment of that State. 

Meanwhile the Society was analyzing its aims and 
practices; and it was incidentally being analyzed by 
others. Leopold in the first issue of Tue Livine 
Witperness wrote: “The Wilderness Society 1s, 
philosophically, disclaimer of the biotic 
of Homo It is one of the focal points 
of a new attitude—an intelligent humility toward 
man’s place in nature.” after, we were to be 
taken to task by one of our members, a young man in 
the National Park Service, for a statement appearing 
in that first Living Witperrness that “National 
Parks ... , as National Parks, are no concern of The 
Wilderness Society.” In making that statement, the 
correspondent wondered if the Society was “not dis 
carding the most practical and effective implement of 
wilderness conservation”; namely, the National Park 
Service. As we look around us today and see: the 
fine Adirondack wilderness in New York, the Katah 
din wilderness in Maine, and the Porcupine wilder 


since 


arrogance 
americanus. 


Soon 


area within the Park necessary for 
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CHE 


ness in Michigan—all under State control; the 
Okefenokee Swamp under the Fish and Wildlife 
Service; the extensive system of wilderness areas in 
the Indian reservations; and the great system of wil 
dernesses set up by the Forest Service, as well as the 
etter known National Parks, we are convinced that 
the Society’s position was soundly taken. And Yard’s 
ceptance and phrasing of this broader concept of 
vilderness protection 
iew of his early conditioning with the Park Service 

id the National Parks Association. 

In those early days the organizing committee was 
mcerned with the question of dues. All of us, | 
think, wished to keep the dues as low as possible, in 
rder that no one who wished to join the Society 
vould be kept out. At first no dues at 
l—we were dependent entirely upon contributions. 
Later, annual dues were fixed at one dollar and, still 
iter, classes of membership, dollar 


there were 


but with the one 
1embership retained. 

\nother problem was how best to make our weight 
felt. Yard was soundly of the that 
cal groups were most effective, and he early named 
ithe members as Contact Officers for various 
ections of the country. This system was worked ef 
ectively in the Adirondack and Green Mountain 
ights, and also effectively, if less spectacularly, in 
roblems involving the Great Smoky Mountains. 


pinion active 


| HAVE REFERRED to the first issue of Tue Livine 
WitpEeRNEss. It contained no maps or photographs, 
ust twelve solid pages of printed matter. We were 
roud of it; but Yard, who was a gifted writer as well 
sa brilliant editor and who was primarily respon 
ble until his death for its content and appearance, 
{nd the evolution into the ex 
uisitely illustrated and brilliantly assembled num 
ers on the Great Smokies, Kings Canyon, and Coast 
Redwoods would require a study in itself. It is a 
terling tribute to Yard’s vision and the esteem in 
vhich he was held in the conservation world that 
very number of Tue Livinc WILpERNEss contained 

icles by foremost conservationists and natural sc! 
entists, and by top-flight land-use administrators. We 
in be glad that he resisted the trend toward pocket 
ze publication and that the result, with its magnifi 


ad grander plans. 


ent spread of photographs and deeply moving ar 
ticles, somehow reflected the richness and amplitude 


nd infinite repose of the wilderness itself. It was 
as one of his secretaries reported to me, 
that every issue of THe Living WILpERNEss was 
followed by a stream of applications from total 
trangers for membership in the Society. 

Y urd 
lay “Wilderness News” as a medium for dispensing 
nformation quickly, organizing protests, and making 


iccident, 


conceived also the more prosaic and work-a 


LAST 


is particularly noteworthy “in 
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routine reports to members. In the second issue, 
published July 4, 1936, just eighteen months after 
the Society was organized, he summarized its accom- 
plishments as follows: 

By midsummer last, the Society was going well, and it has 
since gained speed and some power. Our picked and nomi- 
nated membership, confined to persons devoted to wilderness 
salvation and keenly anxious to work, now has attained ef- 
We are importantly 
Washington, 


and elsewhere with prospects of success, notwith- 


fective size, and is increasing steadily. 
engaged in projects in New York, Vermont, 
California 
standing grave difficulties in several; . . . we are securing 
definitions from Government bureaus and pressing our ideas 
upon them; and throughout our vast field of endeavor, all 
ire preaching the gospel of wilderness protection and salva- 


tion with the purpose of promoting national demand. 


Phen: RI ne ARSHALL ’s life has become “so crusted 
with legends” of his fabulous walks and of his ex 

plorations in : Aiealie that his very practical contribu 

tion to the cause of wilderness may be overlooked. 
His pioneer accomplishments in having wilderness 
ireas set aside in the Indian reservations and in the 
National Forests have been recorded in the July 1940 
issue of Tue Livinc WiLpEeRNEss. He was, more 
over, during the first two years of the life of The 
Wilderness Society, when it operated without a 
nominal head, the moving spirit in a very hard-work 

ing executive committee of three. He and Yard and 
(Anderson made important decisions between the an 

nual meetings. It was Marshall who two years later, 
realizing that the Society could not function forever 
without formal organization and a slate of officers to 
hold out to the world, pushed for incorporation. In 
the By-Laws, which were finally adopted at the meet 

ing in 1937, our statement of objectives was very 
much simplified and reliance was placed upon a self 

perpetuating Council! whose members believed thor 

oughly in the principles of the Society, rather than 
upon a detailed statement of objectives which could 
be construed to suit the bias of any person applying 
them. 

Five Councillors were added to the original eight 
in order to strengthen representation in other parts 
of the country and, at the same time, provide a work 
able Executive Committee around Washington and 
a more easily assembled quorum for the annual meet 
ines. The five were George Marshall from New 
York State, a brother of Bob’s, who had been very 
effective in the Adirondack fights; Mrs. Dorothy 
Sachs Jackson, a Colorado-born Washingtonian who 
ictive in the fight against the Potomac 
parkway and had participated in the lobby against 
the Rocky Mountain tunnel; Olaus J. Murie, a sci 
entist with the then Biological Survey and an out 
standing defender of wilderness principles, whose 
presence on the Council with Leopold would provide 


had been 
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the Society with another expert in wildlife matters; 
Irving M. Clark of Washington State, a leader of 
vreat courage in the fight to preserve the Olympic 
Mountains and the surrounding big trees from com 
mercial developments and roads; and L. A. Barrett, 
for years chief of lands in the California region of 
the Forest Service, and in a great measure respon 
sible for the establishment by the Forest Service of 
wilderness areas in the High Sierra, Salmon Trinity 
Alps, and Marble Mountains. At this meeting Yard 
was elected President and Permanent Secretary; 
MacKaye Vice-President; and Anderson Treasurer. 
Anderson, Marshall, and Yard continued as the Ex 
ecutive Committee. 

Chere is an interesting sidelight on the presence 
of Benton MacKaye’s name on the reorganized Coun 
cil. It was he who, as vice-president, was to act with 
such vigor and single-minded devotion to the in 
terests of the Society eight years later at the time of 
Bob Yard’s death. Although Benton was an or 
ganizer of the Society, his situation had changed in 
1937 and he requested that he be left off the en 
larged Council. Marshall and the other two mem 
bers of the Executive Committee overruled him. The 
incident is summed up in Marshall’s words: 

All except Benton have agreed to serve as members of the 
However, Benton is such an integral part of the 
. that Benton must be 


Council. 
Society that we three are in accord . 
1 member of the Council whether he wants to be or not. 
Fortunately his letter did not absolutely refuse to serve but 
We all agree that in 


of the wilderness this preference must be disre- 


merely indicated a preference not to. 
the interest 
rarded. 

[t is noteworthy, as Aldo Leopold observed at the 
1945 annual meeting, that in the objectives incor 
porated in the By-Laws of the Society in 1937, there 
Was no recognition of the importance of wilderness 
to scientific research. This omission ts of historical 
interest. In those days we were more engrossed with 
the setting aside and protection of wilderness areas 
than with their possible uses. But in the scientific 
irticles of Leopold, and those of the two Muries 
ind others, in the philosophical articles of Benton 
MacKaye and in the profoundly thoughtful article by 
Dr. John C. Merriam in the Coast Redwood number 
of Tue Living Witperness (May 1943), we ob 
serve a steadily growing emphasis upon the impor 
tance of wilderness to science, and to the spiritual 
needs of men. 

Yard made two western trips and another to New 
England after the Society was organized, gathering 
information on the wilderness; and the rest of us 
kept abreast of problems in our own localities. 

But Marshall’s incessant field work and burning 
zeal made him the dominant wilderness figure not 


only in the Society but in the country. Bol Yard 
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wrote to me after a trip west that Marshall’s name 
gave the Society immense prestige. Yard always 
yielded the chair to him at the annual meetings. As 
I have looked back over the agenda of those meetings, 
I have realized afresh the overwhelming nature of 
Marshall’s contribution to the Society and the cause 
of wilderness. 

He had immense and precise knowledge of the wil 
dernesses of the country, and tremendous enthusiasm. 
The minutes reflect his driving determination to save 


as much as possible of the large western wildernesses. | 


In this he was supported by able and intelligent work 
on the part of Barrett, Clark, and Oberholtzer. But 
he was equally interested in the protection of the 
smaller, eastern wildernesses against the intrusion of 


parkways, truck trails, and other alien influences. | 


There was something universal and spontaneous 
about his enthusiasm; and the meeting room con 
tinually echoed with that expression he used so often, 
“Gee, that’s swell.” And he was withal one of the 
most sensitive and compelling writers in America. 


Only he could have written as he did of a western § 


trip in 1937: 

Far, far away, beyond the river, beyond the canyons, be- 
vond countless miles of mesa, so far away that they were 
sometimes mountains of earth and sometimes mountains of 
an ancient, dried out moon, rose a snow-covered divide that 
seemed to bound the universe. Between me and this dim- 
mest outpost of the senses was not the faintest trace of the 
disturbances of man; nothing, in fact, except Nature, im- 


mensity, and peace. 


Bob Marshall died in the fall of 1939 without 
forewarning. None of us could foresee at the time 
whether the Society could survive. That it did was 
due in part to the financial assistance which came as 
the result of a provision in Marshall’s will, and in 
part to the superb way in which gallant old Bob Yard 
rose to the emergency. 

At the 1940 annual meeting, Stanley Cain, plant 
geographer and ecologist from the University of 
Tennessee, was elected to fill Marshall’s unexpired 
term on the Council. Bernard Frank replaced Mar 
shall on the Executive Committee, which was now 
composed of Anderson, Frank, Mrs. Jackson, Mac 
Kaye, and Yard. An advisory committee to assist 
Yard was set up with members from Michigan, Cali 
formia, the District of Columbia, and New York. 
The fifth number of Tue Living WiLperness, 
which was primarily a memorial to Bob Marshall, 
was published in July of that vear. 


B, 1941 the Society and particularly Yard as ex 
ecutive head was feeling desperately the loss ot 
Marshall. Yard felt that he needed more advisers 


in Washington. Accordingly at the 1941 meeting the 
Council was enlarged from thirteen to fifteen mem- 
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vers. Cain had resigned because of ill health, and 
James Marshall—an older brother of Bob’s, a law 
yer in New York City, and president of the New 
York City Board of Education—was elected to fill 
his place. The two new Council members were 
Ernest S. Griffith, chief of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress and an old Adiron 
dack mountain-climbing friend of Bob Marshall, and 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Professor of Botany at the 
George Washington University, a member of the 
National Research Council, and leader of expeditions 
to Guatemala and Alaska. The two new councillors 
replaced Mrs. Jackson and MacKaye on the Execu 
tive Committee. Anderson having removed from 
Washington, these two new men and Bernard Frank, 
together with Charles G. Woodbury, who was later 
idded to the Council and Executive Committee, filled 
in valiantly during Yard’s last illness. 

lor the next three years, the war years, no annual 
meetings were held, and Yard and the Executive 
Committee handled most of the problems. Fortu 
nately, during the war, public works projects which 
so often constituted a threat to wilderness areas in 
peacetime were reduced to a minimum, and the usual 
load carried by the Society was greatly lessened. 
Moreover, although the Society was alert to war 
engendered threats to the Parks, Newton B. Drury, 
Director of the National Park Service, was vigilant 
in the application of the criterion that National Parks 
should, as far as possible, be held inviolate. 


1874 — Louis A. 


Less than a month after the death of Robert Ster 
ling Yard, L. A. Barrett—another pioneer of The 
Wilderness Society—died at his home in Belmont, 
Calif. (on June 9, 1945, at the age of 71). 

When the Society on April 24, 1937, organized 
itself and incorporated under the laws of the District 
»€ Columbia, Mr. Barrett was one of the thirteen who 
ccepted invitations to serve on the Council, and he 
continued to hold this connection with the Society 
until his death. At the time of his undertaking the 
Wilderness Society responsibility he was active with 
the Commonwealth Club, the Sierra Club, the State 
Chamber of Commerce, and a “dozen or so” other 
ganizations, and he was later also State Chairman 
for the California Conservation Week observances. 
\s Northern California Contact Officer for the So 
iety he was active in promoting wilderness preser- 


vation and opposing highway invasions. A large 
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In the May 1944 issue of THe Livinc WILpER 
ness, Mr. Drury reported that the Park Service had 
received fine cooperation from the Army and Navy 
and from the War Production Board, and that the 
war’s effect upon the National Parks was negligible 
compared to what it might have been had those stand 
ards been set aside. 

Yard capitalized upon the war years to develop 
Cue Livinc WILDERNEss to a new peak of useful- 
ness and attractiveness. In 1942 he inaugurated a 
policy of “beginning each number with a special 
study of a wilderness area of particular distinction.” 
I have already mentioned the Great Smokies, Kings 
Canyon, and Coast Redwood numbers. They were 
followed by the controversial Jackson Hole issue, in 
which, in a special feature by Walter P. Taylor on 
wildlife, Yard sought also to inaugurate studies of 
“the component elements of primeval nature.” Then 
came the beautiful and informative numbers of May 
and September 1944, which were planned by Yard 
but published after he became ill. 

And now Bob Yard is gone. He was a fearless 
battler who “served an idealism” that ran deeply. It 
flowed from the conviction phrased by him in The 
Wilderness Society Creed long before the days of 
atomic bombs: “The inherent rights of succeeding 
generations to study, enjoy and use fine examples of 
primeval America is the responsibility of this gen 


eration.” 


Barrett — 1945 


share of the Wilderness Area accomplishments in 
California have been ascribed to his influence. 

Mr. Barrett had retired from the Forest Service 
on April 30, 1936, after a career during which he 
earned the reputation of being “one of the most col 
orful figures among the old-time Forest Service of 
ficers of the West.” He was appointed inspector of 
lorest Reserves in the General Land Office on April 
1, 1903, and sent to the West. From 1905 to 1910 
he was Supervisor of the Plumas Forest, and then 
became Assistant District Forester in charge of Lands, 
a position he held until his retirement. 

\n eminent citizen of Belmont, Mr. Barrett had 
also been clerk of the School District for 23 years, a 
member of the City Council since 1936, and Mavor 
since 1938. “His many friends,” says the Forest 
Service, “will long remember his genial personality, 
his wondrous tales of adventure, and his loyal years 
of service.” 
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He was a most 


no recent 
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f Robert Sterling Yard. 


L Ist 
icture 


man impressive Ina benign way, n rf 


ne Neavy or pompous manne! tT many men who 


lave attained such heights. 


My first impression of him ts one | carry with me 
vay I saw him first in the summertime, and he 
vas W ing a white palm beach suit. His head, with 
ts white, silky, long hair which curled a little at the 


reminded me a bit 


Y ul d’s 


leonine, and he always 


except that Mr. features 


vere more sculptured—more classic. His eves were 
\ Lic d usually held a merry twinkle. He 
’ en them wide, and then they were very big 
und and childlike, and he could look SO in 
nt. His nose was the most classically beautiful 

t ver seen 
He loved a good joke, and a well-turned phrase 
lelighted him. He was gentle and considerate and 
vholly delightful to work with. And if he liked you, 


trusted you with anything; trusted your ability, 
integrity, to the point where 


ul udyment, your 
ry 3 
( ' ume as complete as child’s, and was 
ly flatt . 


ind knew just where 


effect. Pll never for 


words 


He had a passion tor 


ich one for the best 


et, in reading a description of the Grand Canyon, 
he caption he placed under a certain picture of it. 
lt id: “A library of the ages, in brilliant bindings.” 
ne, fis ne sentence is a lelight to be savored 
t ind again 
H \ t reminiscence ind took a lone 
t Ven a mple fory, Decause ne lived 
ughly enjoved the telling. He was most 
us that I learn about some of the events which 
to the founding of The Wilderness Society, and 
e many of the incidents which occurred du 
t irly beginnings. He vave me word-pictures 
r peo I , some livit ind some de id, who helped to 
‘ rvation 2 realitv. He told me much about 
\ Ss I Wild 
R s y ‘ Mr: 
Mr. Y 
: Pron 
M ¢ 
R » T 
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his own life, his childhood, his college days, his trip 
through Europe at the behest of that famous editor, 
Charles A. Dana; and pictured many impressions of 
his entire life. 

He disliked getting older and always maintained 
that he No one who knew 
him well would dare congratulate him 


never went beyond 47 
on a birthday 
yr send him a card or flowers or a gift. During his 
illness, when I brought him a bunch of red roses on 
his last birthday, I told him it was because I had t 
day on office business. He knew that 
ind said so to Mrs. Yard, but I be 
so long as I didn’t mention the 


be away for the 
this was a ruse 
lieve it pleased him 
urthday. 

He loved the movies, and as long as he was able 
he went with Mrs. Yard to a local movie on Saturday 
ifternoon. He loved mystery stories, too, and would 
wait weeks for a serial to be completed in the Satu 
lay Evening Post, cutting it out, clipping it together, 
ind then reading it. He had several delightful scrap 
books, which he kept in excellent order, and I think 
these scrap-books tell much about the man. They 
were full of all sorts of interesting items and pic 
tures—movie stars, the President, incidents sectional, 
national, and world-wide in scope; cartoons, articles, 
newspaper pictures of personal friends; funny hats 
(women’s, of course); and funny expressions—both 
mn the faces of people and in words. 

Mr. Yard didn’t like to use the telephone, and it 
was always on my desk and answered by me. If 
someone felt it necessary, he would talk, although he 
much preferred that his secretary handle all ’phone 
lls. 

But 


hour 


he loved to write, and he would write by the 


in long-hand, almost keeping pace with the 
typing of the same manuscript. 
edited everything he wrote, again and again, and was 
meticulous about how he wanted a statement worded. 
He was very flattering in asking for an opinion and 
would request suggestions for words or phrases, ofter 


He revised and 


ccepting the opinion or the suggestion with delight. 
Somehow, it always made me feel so helpful, even 
though I knew he could easily have done it by him 
self much better. 

his personality lives on and be 


No 


\s time goes by, 
comes more and more vivid. 
knew him could forget him. 


one who 


ever 
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The Writer 


By Paut H. OrFnHser 


NTIL Robert Sterling Yard came to Washing 
ton he had been professionally connected with 
newspapers and magazines and with book pub 

ishers. Now he was to spend his literary talents and 


nergies for a great cause—conservation. 


“The Publisher,” the first of his works that he saw 
etween covers, Is the essence of what he had learned 
n his 21 years’ experience in journalism and publish 
ng. It shows Yard to have been practical-minded 
ut singularly understanding of the many human 
problems involved in the publishing business. In this 
factors that make 


publishing the “worst business in the 


naiden volume he analyzed the 
world” and the 
book sell, the 
publisher-author 


best business, the things that make a 
hye ok 


igent relationships. 


business, and 


His 


ind well founded. For those interested 


subscription 


, 
observations were astuft 


1] 
In publishin 


this book is still good reading, and most of it is still 
pertinent. Hus sympathetic characterization of a pub 


ae 5 . ; ' , : 
isher may be appreciated even Dy those who are only 


xlerately acquainted with the printing and publish 


ing craft: 
He | the publisher | not only loves the vame ne loves tne 
ry tools of vame. H oves books, not only for then 
mtent but just as tangible actualities. Every detail of the 
ook delights im The beautiful type pave, the vell- 
roportioned margins, the lean printing, the neat, precise 
nding, like tasteful and_= stylish clothes—vyes, the very 
smell r the res iv 1 the el 1¢ ew Veli- 
lanced volun the hand leasure t m. He has 
vered ver tne letails f manufacture, fussed Dout the 
nargins, pondered over the balan« f the title page m 
v, with the first thousand just m the binder piling up 
the platform Ne feels ovishlhy vleef Hi strokes the 
nooth cover. admires the fitness of the form to the contents, 
d ti n pens e volume ns yusly r maypde Nis eye will 
t on n that error which, no matt vhat the labor, 
vhat the care, someone generally discovers when it is o 
te. 
On acceptance of his job with the Devartment of 


task 


the American people. 


the Interior. Yard plunged into the yf selling 


His first 


° | 
national parks t 





1920 


\T A CABIN IN YOSEMITE ABOU'l 


official literary work to appear was “Glimpses of Our 
National Parks,” published in 1916. In this 48-page 
booklet he described briefly 11 of the then 14 na 
tional parks, which, he said, “ 
f conspicuous grandeur than are readily accessible 
of the world together.” He tried to 
tell what the parks offered the people in the way of 


contain more features 


’ 


in all the rest 


scenery, recreation, and wildlife, writing simply and 
clearly and pointing out the great and rich heritage 
» the This 
booklet went Editions since 
1930 have been greatly revised and kept up to date 
by the National Park Service. 


= FOLLOWED in the next three years three 


books from Mr. Yard’s pen that told the same story, 
l‘irst was the “National Parks 
(1916), a collection of over 200 photo 
the nine biggest parks—Yellow 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Mount Rainier, Crater 
Lake, Mesa Verde, Glacier, Rocky Mountain, and 
Grand Canyon 


' + 
This TOO 


that 
into 


nation these resources constitute. 


several editions. 


each 1n Its 
P irtfolic ”? 


picturing 


OWn Way. 


yrapns 


stone, 


with accompanying descriptive text. 
was published by the Department of the 
Interior, with an 
kK. | ane 


then in cha 


introduction by Secretary Franklin 
Stephen T. Mather, 
\f national parks. It formed a most 
impressive panorama of the grandeur and beauty of 


and a dedication by 


rg e 


\merica, and if one may judge from its attractiveness 


alone, the portfolio must have gone far in fulfilling 
its purpose as expressed by Mr. Mather: “To turn 
the busy eyes of this nation upon its national parks 


long enough to bring some realization of what these 
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mean, of what so easily 
may be to the American people.” 
riginal edition of the portfolio (275,000 cop 
, Che five later 
Government 
been 
305,000 


pleasure gardens ought to 


they made to mean, 
[he 
Scribner’s Press. 
revised editions were printed at the 
Printing Office; of these 30,570 copies have 
old to date, making a total of more than 
pies of the book distributed in 
Still another audience—the nation’s youth 
w reached by Mr. Yard’s national park message. In 
917 Scribner’s published “The Top of the Conti 
nent,” a book intended, children of all 


was orinted by 


30 years. 
Was fo 


he said, for “ 


iwes—vyoung, old, and in between.” The subtitle, 
“The Story of a Cheerful Journey through our Na 
onal Parks,” describes the book exactly. Though 


“fictional medium,” Yard succeeded 


into the 


he wrote in Mr. 
n getting same essential facts 
tonal parks that were contained in his more 
formal works. This was the only piece of writing of 


this kind that Mr. = ever attempted (at least that 


volume the 
Wout nat 


got into print); it demonstrates his versatility and 
his ability to cast ‘his important message in simple, 
ippealing language for young or old. The purpose 


in the 
of the 


t the in interest 


drama 


book, he a was “ 
yf world-making 
meaning of natural scenery.” 

In 1919 Yard became executive the 
Nat Parks Association, which he helped to or 
ganize, and the same year saw the publication of 
“The Book of the National Parks,” which has now 
served for a quarter of a century as a standard work 
Chis was the nearest approach to a com 


to inspire 
ind an appreciation 
secretary of 
ional 


in its field, 
plete book on the national parks that had ever been 
written. It was designed to appeal not only to the 
reader,” but “keen inquiring 
It presents the parks and monuments from 
historical back 
scenic 

Yet 


it Is written with 


‘average also to the 


j ” 
reader 


many aspects—their ind legendary 


vround, their scientific significance, their 


uniqueness, and their recreational possibilities. 
1f so many facts included, 
failing enthusiasm, lacking which an 


ther writer would have turned out a dull and unin 


in spite 
Yard’s never 
spiring product 

Che simplicity and unpretentiousness of Yard’s 
stvle of stemmed, from his early 
journalistic training. He was taught to make every 
vord count, to be direct, to peel off il] superfluity. 
Yet even that is not enough to make a 
In addition, he learned that he must be himself. In 
his first book, “The Publisher,” he made his imag 
nary publisher give this advice to a young novelist: 
“Above all things, | 
up to snuff first. That’s all.” 
und the result was that 


writing no doubt, 


good writer. 


« yourself; but see that you are 
Yard followed h 
his work is marked by 
ind a modest surety. 


National Parks,” 


Is own 
1dvice 
vreat sincerity 


His “Book of 


the 
C 


ided by its 


WILDERNESS 


NUMBER 14& 


wealth of good illustrations, was eminently succes 
ful, and in 1939, twenty years after its first issue, a 
new and enlarged edition was brought out. The 
New York Times said that the book rendered a “liy 
ing image” of the territory it described. 

} nooks on the American national parks, all 
vart of Yard’s job of bringing the national parks to 
he people, closed a chapter in his literary career 
(although we never think of his books as “literary”; 
his purpose was not to make literature but to help 
save America for Americans). There was, however, 
nother book needed to round out his work of telling 
the story of America’s natural wealth. It appeared 
in 1928 and was titled “Our Federal Lands: A Ro 
mance of American Development.” Yard made of 
this a sort of companion volume to “The Book of 
the National Parks,” but in the new book he took onl) 
. two-chapter glance at national parks and monu 
ments. The rest was devoted to a description and 
history of our public domain and how portions of it 
Indian 
areas, 


T 
t 
t 


have come to be set aside as national forests, 
reservations, wildlife wilderness 
ind reclamation and water-power projects, in addi 
tion to the parks and monuments with their marvel 
us scenic resources. 
“Our Federal Lands” 


preserves, 


Was an invoice of the nation’s 
natural wealth in all its diverse aspects. For this book 

ird had to gather data from many different 
branches of the Federal Government which had these 
various projects in charge. It was one of the first of 
many books to follow that were to make us Americans 
more conscious of our land resources. It came at a 
time when floods and droughts and dust storms were 
beginning to wake people up (perhaps a little late) 
to the fact that a nation is made up of land and water 


is well as of flesh and blood. “In last analysis,’ 
wrote Yard, “a nation, like its people, stands solidly 
land.” In dealing with the development of the 


nation’s Federal lands from the beginning, Yard 
wrote in effect a history of conservation, and he recog 
nized this by rounding out the volume with a chapter 
called “A Half Century of Nature Conservation.’ 
His expressed purpose, however, was like that in his 
other books—simply to instruct the people concern 
ing their own country as a physical entity—to tell 
them the facts and hope that some of his readers 
might catch the vision that grew out of his own years 
of observation and study. “I am impressed with 
nothing so much,” he said, “as the necessity for de 
tailed knowledge of their country and its problems 
on the part of all its people alike and for nation-wide 
vision in perspective of the whole.” 

\s readers of this magazine know, Mr. Yard spent 
the last 10 years of his life in the service of The 
Wilderness Society. This service was but a continua 
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ion and rechanneling of his national-park activities 
and conservation interests. The Society was to bene 


Sfit from his long experience, his enthusiasm, and his 


During this decade he had no time for 
voluminous writing, but the pages of Tue Livine 
WILDERNEss contain many of his latter-day messages 
We might have wished for (but not 
one more vol 


nd articles. 
expected from a man in his eighties ) 
ume from his pen. It would have been called “The 
\merican Wilderness.” But we may predict that this 
book will some day be written by some one of his 
successors with the vision and crusading spirit that 


1¢ had. 


i= BIBLIOGRAPHY that follows lists all of Mr. 


Yard’s published work that we have been able to 


locate or find reference to. A good deal of his early 
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journalistic writing, however, must surely be lost in 
inonymity or in unindexed newspapers and maga 
zines. Many unsigned editorials, paragraphs, and ar 
ticles that appeared in the publications he edited 
(notably the National Parks Bulletin and Tue Liv 
inG WILDERNESS) were certainly from his pen, but we 
have not listed them here. Mr. Albright writes, “1 
have a feeling that in 1916-1917 there were a good 
many articles written by Mr. Yard printed in travel 
magazines, automobile association periodicals, etc.” 
Che bibliography therefore makes no claim to com 
pleteness, but is offered as a sort of visual garnering 
of the fruits of his very purposeful career. If we 
could multiply each title by the potential influence it 
exerted, there would be little doubt in our minds that 
the name of Robert Sterling Yard belongs with those 
ot 


\merica’s great evangelists of conservation. 


A Bibliography of Robert Sterling Yard 
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ERE in my warm Washington library over 
looking the gentle beauty of Rock Creek Park, 
memory carries me by very contrast back to the 

hilly glory of Thousand Island Lake and its wave 
vet islets dotting the reflection of snow-daubed Ban 
er; to the stil] majesty of Silver Pass, its fretted 

by the 
fternoon sun; to the height, the depth, the spacious 
ess, and the supreme wildness of Tehipite and the 
wings of its crazy river; to the tinkle of water at 
iht and the gentle waving of millions of piney 
inds over the camp-fire glow. I am three thou 
ind miles away on the divide of the Sierra. [It is... | 


umparts glistening uncannily as if moonlit 


Turis accounr of the Mather Mounta Party’s Outing 
116—to which Horace M. Albright has referred in his at 
3 issu vas ind Mr. Yard’s many rapbooks 
Mrs. Collier has described. Mimeographed in 1918 
ly | lished, though Mi 
117 Natio P s Conter nd ag » al s tor 
LIvING WiILDERNI M rc} 1939 1 |) , r 194? 
Mr N 











) “The John Muir Trail” 


By Ropert STERLING YARD 


- 
S: NpAy, AuGust THirreENTH. Our party, which 
had been gathering in the Yosemite Valley for 
some days, reported in khaki after breakfast in front 
yf the Desmond Camp. George Davis had sent the 
pack train ahead the day before to make our first camp 
in Tuolumne Meadows. A great collection of army 
bags, wives, and other impedimenta lined the road 
when the horses and automobiles arrived which were 
to convey us to Lake Tenaya for lunch. 

\s we lined up the party consisted of Stephen T. 
Mather, W. F. McClure, E. O. McCormick, Harold 
Fk. White, Edward S. Curtis, F. W. 
George Davis, and myself. Davis and 1, together 
with Mr. and Mrs. Washington B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Davis, Miss Hopkins, Mrs. White, and Roger and 
Ferris White, shared with the luggage a couple of 
ars which proceeded by the Tioga Road which I was 
inxious to see. The others, with Chief Marshall, 
mounted horses for the Snow Creek Trail. 

It was a late lunch at the new Tenaya Camp, but a 
From there we straggled to Soda 


Grimwood, 


hearty one. 


Springs, McCormick, Davis, Lewis, and I hurrying 
ahead in an automobile for a little fishing in the 
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Tuolumne. There we found camp pitched in a pine 


‘ove by the riverside, Tie Sing already grinning 
yver his sheet iron stove and Frank Ewing, Dan Car 
lin, Roy Rust, and Frank Morris building fires and 


packs for the formal start in the 


irranging the 


For most of us this 1 first view of the Geo 


il Surveyv’s famous Chinese cook, whose clever 


was 


manipulation 
much satisfaction during the following fortmght. 
Lo me, Lie sing 


tions. The extraordinary recitals of his astonishing 


f his primitive outfit was to afford us 
had assumed apochryphal propor 


ulinary exploits had been more than I could quite 
) > 

But | 
before the st irt, Gseorge Dav Is Qave us 
His nine trout, 
of us caught 


ve lieve believe them all now, and more. 
Even then, 
me hint of his skill with the rod. 
thers that the rest 


with the four or five 


while t sun Was slipping to rest, were a feature of 
ur toothsome first dinner. I shall not forget that 
linner—soup, trout, chops, fried potatoes, string 


eans, fresh bread, not ipple pie, cheese, ind coffee. 


[t was the first of many equally elaborate, and equal 


V¥ appreciated 
Nor shall I forget our first night. The moon ris 
ng full over Dana and Gibbs touched with glory the 


twisted horns of Unicorn Peak, and no doubt grinned 


ered through the pines at eight men lying 


+7 


flat on their stomachs blowing lusty blasts into sleep 


Mas AY, AUGUST FOURTEENTH. 


when we 


It was before 


sx the next morning heard the frst 


if the series of oft repeated daylight calls 
” 


“F-e-e-verybody: Get up! Get up! 


Steve was the stentor of the Mather Mountain 
Party 

clothes and washed 1n the icy 
McCormick, who hov 


grinning Lie tor a few moments and 


, ' 7 
Luolumne ill of us except 
ered around the 


ippeared with a bowl of hot water and a wink. 


“Pve found ilways be comfortable,” he 
he picked out a rocky washstand. “I 
| always manage it.” 
mick always looked com 


one Can 
remarked as 
lieve in being comfortable. 

Which was true. McC 
fortable even when, later the same day, he rolled otf 
Pipe into a snow cup under the lee of Mount Lyell. 
part of him fitted the snow cup perfectly. 


Marshall, Lewis, and the ladies came down from 


rhe trine 
he sitting 


Cuolumne Camp, where they had spent the night, to 


see us off. The foaming waters of the Tuolumne 
roared a welcome into the High Sierra as we mount 
ed our mules and followed Mather up stream. It 
Was a porgeous morning. Lhe meadow glistened 


with brilliant sunshine, and as we swung past Cathe 
dral and Unicorn and around the slopes of Johnson 
Peak up the Lyell Fork, we yelled for very joy. 


WILDERNESS 
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It was a full morning’s work up Lyell Canyon by 
tween Rafferty and Parsons on our right and the 
sleeping giant, Kuna Crest, upon our left. Well past 
the froth and roar of Kuna Creek’s sensational rush 
from the sky, we stopped for lunch in the gates of 
the mighty cirque from which Lyell’s northern gla 
ciers once descended to carve this valley. As we 
munched our sandwiches we watched the shrunken 
glacial remainders glistening upon McClure’s sides, 
prophecy of the glory to come. 

But within the hour it proved to be no prophecy, 
but the most insignificant of hints, for, having zig 
first thousand-foot shelf, there 
pened before us a vista of sensational wilderness 


zagged over the 


not quite equalled elsewhere in my own experience 
of mountain scenery. 

Here our trail led us directly for the monster 
group of which Mount Lyell is the center, supported 
yn the north by McClure and on the south by Rod 
gers Peak. What we were entering appeared one vast 
basin of tumbled granite encircled by a titanic ram 
part of nine sharp, glistening peaks and hundreds of 
spear-like points, the whole cloaked in enormous, 
sweeping shrouds of snow. 

Perhaps it was my inexperience that filled me with 
1 growing excitement as every winding curve brought 
us closer and closer into this supreme magnificence; 
but I noticed that evervone else gazed just as silently 
is I. 

Up and up! In and in! Closer and closer! 

Presently the granite spurs began to enclose us. 
Presently we scrambled up rocky zigzags into their 
very embrace. Presently we forded glacial currents 
and crossed fields of sun-cupped snow. And present 
ly there loomed before us a mighty wall of granite, 
forbidding intrusion upon the inner mysteries, the 
holy of holies of this God-built temple. And present 
ly our mules scrambled somehow up and upon this 
shelf, and we stood within one of the noblest spots on 
this continent. 

I dwell upon this because, looking back, I find it 
the supreme experience and in some respects the 
grandest spectacle of our trip. 

We left Curtis and Grimwood there taking frantic 
photographs, while we crossed Donohue Pass, out of 
the National Park and into the intricate network of 
glacial waters combining eventually into the San Joa- 
quin. To the south many acres of cupped snow fields 
and square miles of boulders and broken stone sloped 
roughly down to a distant vista of blue, white 
specked peaks. 

The trail was often lost. We were two hours de 
scending to a meadow land of innumerable streams. 
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\ND LAKI 


SANNER PEAK 


\ND THOUSAND ISI 


Chen southward, skirting the mountains through an 
itter wilderness, we rose through a flowered vale 
known as Island Pass to descend again over boul 
lered meadows and stunted forests to Thousand Is 
ind Lake. 

[hat approach through the tast fading day to 
Chousand Island Lake and its sensationally beautiful 
guardian, Banner Peak, will vivid in the 
memories of us all. Never have I seen, and never, 
| think, will I see, a spot which combines so strik 
ngly the wildest majesty with impressive beauty. 


remain 


But oh, how forbidding a camping place it offered 
Not a for Not 
ven, among all the great boulders, a single service 
ible rock! or down from the turreted snow wrapped 


that cold evening! tree shelter! 


nountain blew an arctic gale that seemed to come 


engthwise of every rocky shelter. Tenderfoot as 
| was, I confess I looked forward to the night with 
But my mistake was soon apparent for Tie 
Sing’s dinner was comforting, and my bed in the lee 


t the low brush was a | 


Ire id. 


ved of dreamless sleep. 


¥ ESDAY, AuGusr FirrEENTH. Banner Peak 
of joy. lhe 
windless and the rock-spattered 
yf the mountain; but 


flame with the first sun is a thing 


arliest morning was 


ike reflected a perfe 


iter the wind rose 


t image 
again. To test the question of the 
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existence of trout in the lake we fished a little. Davis 
proved it with a six-inch rainbow. A comforting 
breakfast started us joyfully south, Curtis making 
movies on the Way. 

Che ledge trail over Agnew Pass brought us well 
into the San Joaquin watershed, of which we were 
to see much. 

Chis day was notable scenically for its magnificent 
profile views of Banner Peak, Ritter Mountain, which 
Banner hides from Thousand Island Lake, and the 
incomparable Minarets. All day the trail followed 
the Middle Fork, and, for miles south of Agnew 
Pass, lay a thousand feet or more up the bare eastern 
ridge, affording a panorama of a magnificence that 
alone was worth the trip. To see Ritter gradually 
disentangled from Banner, the dip between them 
brilliant with shining glacial snow, to watch the grad 
ual disclosure of the Minarets, to follow the courses 
of the like broken lightning 
against the lofty slopes was to feel an emotion impos- 
sible to express. It reached its climax when a turn in 
the trail disclosed Shadow Lake, like a gem in granite 
setting hung a thousand feet above the river. 


cascades glittering 


We lost the trail a couple of times near Agnew 
Meadows. Once we regained it by plunging down a 
mountain of powdery lava, and more than once we 
caught glimpses of an amazing land ahead—Mam 
moth Mountain, Mammoth Crest head on, Pumice 
Butte, and an astonishing world of peaks. 

Descending through glorious forests to the San 
Joaquin, we crossed Pumice Flat and tasted of the 
red, bubbling soda springs. Here we struck a short 
cut trail to the Devil’s Postpile, which much exceeded 
expectations. Twenty minutes later we loosed our 
mules at our Third Camp under the white pines of 
Red Meadows. 

Here it is that a hot sulphur spring sends a trick 
ling stream into a bath-tub hollowed by former camp 
ers close to a cascade of icy temperature. The bather 
Most of us took both. 


may take his choice—or both. 


W, DNESDAY, AuGustT SIxTEENTH. A breakfast of 


oatmeal and cream, trout, ham omelet, 
hot mut 


erapetruit, 
baked 


fins, 


soda biscuits, hot corn 
coftee 
faces for the photograph which Curtis took of us be 
\fter a call on neighboring 


potatoes, 


ind delicious admirably prepared our 


fore we left the table. 

campers across the brook, we started for Fish Valley, 
leaving for the John Muir Trail, which was reported 
impassable a few miles ahead. 

\n hour later we swung sharply west to Rainbow 
alls, where the San Joaquin, now a stream of dig 
nity, pours its full bulk over a cliff of eighty feet 
that would make the fortune of an 


into a canyon 





26 THE 
hotel. More photographs here. 
ossed a shoulder to Crater Creek and an 
hour later climbed the stiff ascent which, on its south 
ide, drops steeply into Fish Valley. 

Che first 


was another memorable experience. We were prob 


eastern summer 


[hen we cr 


view of the superb canyon of Fish Creek 


bly eighteen hundred feet above the green waters 
wung sudenly into full view. 


Opposite us, across the stream, a long mountain 


when we 


Yosemite!” shouted Steve. 
its angle a group of 
Fastward the canyon was dis 
closed to its distant cirques, a noble valley between 
rugged and precipitous walls 
down which, from their very tops, frothed many sa\ 
Striking granite abutments, sharply 
ying peaks, and more distant mountain masses of 


mass, doubling sharply, held in 


converging cascades. 
yf towering elevation 
iwe streams. 


reat beauty emphasized its dignity and grandeur. 

Through the broad glacial forest-grown valley 
Creek. Miles away up stream among 
granites of its beginnings, it shone like an oft 
woken silver thread. Below us it lay in broad pools, 
tl ingely preen, connected by frosted rapids, like 
ds strung loosely on 


ed Kish 


rhe vare 


a silver thread. Down 
stream, far westward, converging mountain passes 
irked its union with the San Joaquin. 

more intimate acquaintance with Fish Valley 
reased our respect 


in the first 


ind admiration. It must stand 
rank of John Muir’s “Many Yosemites.” 

Early in the afternoon we camped under a noble 
grove of yellow pine. The anglers waited only to lay 
While McCormick, always deliberate, 
was completing his preparations, I dropped a Royal 
Coachman upon a long swift pool close by. 


e} 


reir Deds. 


Sev en 
rainbows in twice as many minutes disclosed the secret 
t the creek’s name, and aroused Steve’s fishing inter 


est for the first and only time. 


“Where did you get them?” he asked, “I want 


Har 
He and White had 


' , 
mily me rod 


Id to fish 


1 ” 
right tnere. 


gone off together, but with 
between them, and I imagine that it 
was business and not trout that engaged their con 
verse. 

Meantime McCormick and I went down stream to 
struggle for several hours with underbrush, while 
MeClure and Davis went it alone where instinct and 
fancy dictated. The total catch was fine. 


| HURSDAY, AUGUST SEVENTEENTH. We got off 


early for a long and, as it proved, a notable day. 
Our course lay through water-side groves of old 


spens on whose gray-coppery stems were carved the 
initials of campers, probably prospectors, dated as far 
back as ’82. White and 


blue larkspur, goldenrod, 
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thistles rising three or four feet, gentians, asters, 
Indian paint-brush, and many other wild flowers 
painted the grassy opens. 

To the right of the valley’s head rose a great 
cirque down which bounded many clear streams; up 
this we made a short diversion to the hot 
springs, threading our way among huge rounded 
granites which White fancied the mausoleums of de 
parted dinosaurs. 


soda 


Chen, back over a humping shoulder, we dropped 
suddenly again into Fish Valley and for several miles 
encountered an extraordinary succession of fine cas 
cades and intermediate pools that made my angler’s 
heart ache for the necessity of rapid progress. For 
beauty, floral luxuriance, wild charm, and special 
adaptitude, there are few finer places to camp than 
Cascade Valley. 

\ bend due south at the head of this delectable 
vale suddenly disclosed the Silver Divide. Here rose 
swiftly before us the shining mountains that we had 
seen the morning before from the ridge now so many 
miles back. Then they were fairy like in their dis 
tant outlines; now they loomed massively in rugged 
detail. 

The climb was reminiscent of the approach to 
Lyell but with a marked difference in quality; these 
gleamed with a whiteness of the rock’s very texture. 
The Lyell group is a sublime fact; the Silver Divide 
seemed a sublime unreality. 

We have seen nothing more sensational] in its way 
than the Lake of the Lone Indian. The bleakness 
of its flat setting within the crown of magic mountains 
stands alone in my experience. 

And after we had skirted its steely waters and, al- 
ways climbing, had entered into the stillness of the 
inmost cirque, we stopped as of one accord and gazed 
silently for a long time down at the many snowfed 
lakelets at our feet and up at Silver Peak and its 
minareted wall of curiously ghostly beauty abruptly 
rising above and around us. 

“Ferie,” said Mather with a queer little hitch in 
his voice. 

“Moonlight,” I suggested; and the others nodded. 

[These were our only articulate comments until 
days afterward, but for an hour all of us had been 
relieving growing emotion by ejaculations. 

But a mammoth snowbank in which we lost the 
trail came to the rescue of our pent feelings. It was 
then and there that Curtis posed and transferred to 
film our progress along its skyline. 

The southern descent from Silver Pass was nar- 
row, rocky, and abrupt. Then, for several miles deep 
in lava dust, we skirted the dusty east slope of a voi- 
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canic mountain, and in due time emerged upon a 
shoulder abutting precipitously the valley of the 
Mono and probably two thousand feet above it. 

Here was a sensational view, indeed, and one af 
fording the greatest possible contrast to Silver Pass, 
for we looked down into a valley of splendid pine, 
walled by lofty volcanic walls painted in glowing 
tints by the mist filtered rays of a setting sun. Up 
the North Fork, clouds banked gloriously on clouds. 
\cross the depths, Volcanic Knob, a towering volcano, 
had been split vertically in half in some mighty cata 
clysm ages before man and now revealed its inner 
mechanism in superb relief. 

While the rest passed on, | waited here for Curtis 
ind Grimwood, who had lingered among the lakes 
south of Silver Pass, to make sure of photographs. 
Then, in hot pursuit, I plunged down a corkscrew 
trail as picturesquely steep as any I ever saw. Mike 
took the longer slopes with a long lope. We couldn’t 
have made better time—and lived to tell it—in front 
of a pursuing grizzly. 

Fording the Mono the trail follows the river, and 
here we met Forest Supervisor Benedict and Assis 
tant Forest Ranger Tully, both of whom joined us 
later in the evening and accompanied us for several 
days. In the Vermilion Valley we passed Mono Indi 
ans on their way to trade acorns for pinyon nuts with 
tribes farther north. The grinning squaws waved to 
us as we passed. 

Our camp in the Vermilion Valley was voted our 
est—but so was every camp as we left it. In the 
dusk of early evening I found a noble pool which 
provided a breakfast delicacy. 


= Aucust Eigurerenru. With a pass of 
nearly twelve thousand feet before us, Ranger Tul 
ly led off dressed in a collar, shirt, open vest, and 
no coat; by contrast he clothed his legs in warm fur 
chaps. 

“T used to be a ranger, long ago,” he told me, “and 
liked it fine. Then a few years ago I quit and went 
nto business. But lately I’ve been coming out here 
summers and maybe II] come back altogether.” 

“Yes, I can understand that,” was Benedict’s com 
ment. “It gets into the blood.” 

We left McCormick behind to go a shorter way 
with the pack train. 
he explained, but we were to know his secret motive 
later. 

We followed Bear River to its birth chambers, 
mong the snows—a wild stream and a wider valley 
which the winter’s avalanches had so choked with 
timber that we abandoned the trail and picked a 
labyrinthian course that threatened to bring us to 
It was well the pack train was not with us. 


It was easier than Selden Pass, 


tatters. 
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Our approach to Seldon Pass was long heralded by 
the majestic head of Mount Hooper outlined against 
the southern sky. The cirque was sprawling and 
craggy, individualized by the largest lakes on the 
John Muir Trail, next to those south of Lyell. We 
were photographed on the edge of Marie Lake. 

South of the pass we threaded a splendid group of 
smaller lakes tributary to the South Fork of the San 
Joaquin, one of which fully justified by its shape its 
name of Heart Lake. 

Crossing a trying shoulder we descended a long, 
spendidly wooded slope from the top of which, and 
occasionally during the descent, we caught glimpses 
through the trees of mountain vistas grand in the 
extreme. In fact no mountain views of our whole 
journey were more inspiring, nor any quite so dra 
matic, as these brief pine-framed pictures of Mount 
Henry, Emerald Peak, and the Glacier Divide. 

Late in the afternoon we swung sharply west and 
looked down a thousand feet upon Blaney Meadows 
and the San Joaquin. It was a peaceful scene after 
the chilly heights. The Meadow was flat and gor 
geously green, clumped with fine trees. Gazing down 
over our mules’ ears, we caught glimpses of animals 
the size of mice moving eastward and knew that the 
pack train had beaten us into camp. 

It was a memorable camp because of broad mead 
ows separating us from the distant woods that con 
cealed the river, and especially because of the hot 
spring and its capacious canvas-covered pool. Oh the 
luxury of that bath! 

We found Tie Sing already busy with dinner; out 
in the grass were the happy mules; but where was 
McCormick? And where was David? The mys 
tery was apparent. They were fishing near Jackass 
Meadow. 

Then dinner. 
mick? 


But where were Davis and McCor 


Dinner lacked the special Davis flavor in the pre 
liminary drinks and the inimitable McCormick flavor 
in the conversational condiments. With all his art 
Tie Sing could not supply these. It was Tie’s only 
failure. 

At ten o’clock we organized a search party and 
‘rank Ewing already had lighted his lantern for the 
start when the missing pair arrived. It had been a 
great day with them, and their strings were long and 
heavy. 


Ss rpAY, AuGusr NINETEENTH. The sun per 
formed a miracle this morning on Blaney Mead 
ows and none but McCormick and I saw the magic 
done. Coming swiftly over the mountain rim, with 
in five wonderful minutes it turned the mystery of 
moonlight into the gorgeous fact of day. 
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In view of our hard previous pace Mather decreed 
morning’s rest, so I did a family wash in the hot 
pring and went fishing. 

Che event of the day’s trek was our entrance into 
the greater Sequoia. Our course lay up the South 
Fork and we took the old trail and brought up against 
impassibilities at Piute Creek. In vain did Mather 
ind Grimwood thrash brush and climb logs on the 
other side. We gave it up when Curtis, scouting on 
the back trail whooped a signal to return and do it 
quick. 

Che left trail, the new 
turesque suspension bridge recently built by the For 
est Service over Piute Creek. Across the foaming 


lay the Greater Sequoia. 


one, brought us to a pic 


water 


Here we lunched and Curtis took motion pictures 
‘f the passage. But the passage was not so easy, for 


the mules at first refused. They did not like sus 
pension bridges. 

Che picturesqueness of the entrance was continued 
in the | a beautiful and 
fitting northern gateway to what we hope will be our 


noblest National Park. 


We camped at the mouth of 


ind narrow gorge south 


Evolution Creek. 


S. Npay, AuGust Twentieru. All reports having 
definitely the impassibility to animals of 
the John Muir Trail beyond the Muir Pass, we were 
obliged to take the south trail by way of Hell-for 
Sure. McClure, however, determined to foot the 
Muir Trail in company with Benedict in order to get 
Tully accompanied 
them a few miles, agreeing to meet us on the pass. 


shown 


data for his construction plans. 
\ couple of miles out our trail apparently disap 
impassibilities and we turned back and 

crossed the river foa trail on its eastern side. Fatal 
it added a good six miles, some of 
them tedious and hard to trace; and this in turn ne 
natal 


CEessitarcead 


peared in 
a a 
ylunder! For 
le ae ial re had pi “d j 
1 nearer camp than we had planned and 


i forced march the next day. 
tal delay was not all due to error, for 


But our t 
more, much more trouble to come in 
Hell-for-Sure. In fact, this ascent was a 
mm first to last. Not that the pass 
ky. It simply more than 
justified its name. We were lucky to get 


there was 
cChieVInL 
nasty scramble fr 
Was so steep, nor yet so r 
thor ughly 
through and up without an accident. 

Che extreme difficulties of the way constituted 
ibout all the distinction which Hell-for-Sure Pass can 
laim; but, after all, that means something. 
At the tail 
gain we lost the trail, this time on the granites, but 
Davis rescued us by some kind of Geological Survey 


hocus pocus, or more likely by trained gumption. He 


»f the basin on the far side of the Pass 


teerec "1 
steerea a 


interminably winding course around and 
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among a million or two boulders and at last picked 
up the trail at the Devil’s Punch Bow], skirting whose 
shores our mules performed feats worthy of moun 
tain sheep. 

\ few miles further we made our Eighth Camp on 


Meadow Brook. 


Max» ay, Aucusr Twenrty-Firsr. Following pic 
turesque Meadow Brook down a long and tortu 
ous course, we struck the North Fork of the Kings 
before mid-morning and turned up stream. At last 
we were in the famous Kings River country, which 
held in store for us so much that was pleasurable and 
beautiful. Here our journey assumed its second and 
far different phase. We now exchanged a region of 
snow-topped peaks for one of rushing rivers and 
noble valleys. 

An hour later we left the jolly litthe North Fork 
ind turned abruptly south for Scepter Pass, climbing 
1 long uninteresting slope topped by a terrific scram 
ble. Just over the crest we lunched at the head of a 
long sloppy meadow and, leaving Curtis and Grim 
wood to go back in quest of a motion picture of the 
pack train’s adventures, the rest of us cantered down 
the meadow on an easy go-as-you-please for Collin’s 
Meadow. For Mather, White, and myself, this be 
came a gallop. 

\t Crown Valley, as now they call Collin’s Mead 
ow, the three of us pulled up at the forest ranger’s 
cabin, and Mather telephoned our telegrams to many 
people, principally wives. White and I photo 
graphed the meadow and Crown Mountain opposite 
and noted the picturesque equipment for ranger 
housekeeping; the most picturesque feature of which 
proved to be the ranger himself, who presently ap 
peared on a fine horse. A good man and fine ranger 
doubtless he was, but he looked the bearded ruffian. 

This was the place scheduled for camp, but we 
wanted to linger in the Kings Canyon next day and so 
pushed on. It was a problem of pasture. We wanted 
to make the Tehipite Valley, but we learned that 
there was no grass. Neither was there grass in Gnat 
Meadow on the main trail. 

So it came about that the lusty rufhan led us, by 
way of a distant glimpse of Tehipite, to Hay 
Meadow, a tiny emerald gem sunk among steep sur 
rounding slopes clothed with some of the grandest 
forest in the Sierra. Red fir, sugar pine, and Doug 
las fir, many of huge girth and enormous height, were 
the prevailing trees. Tie Sing’s stove stood under 
the shelter of a red fir seven feet in diameter. 

\s the only level spot, a shaded promontory, was 
occupied by campers, we made camp upon the gentlest 
slope left. White chose a bower near the kitchen. 
The rest of us levelled terraces above on which to 
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rEHIPITE DOME 


stretch our beds. Three camp fires on as many dif 
ferent levels lighted brilliantly the lofty and mag 


nificent ceiling of our chamber. 


T. ESspAY, AuGusr Twentry-Seconp. Time will 
not dim our memory of Tehipite or the august Val 
ley or the leaping, singing river as we saw them on 
that charmed day. Well short of Yosemite in the 
kind of beauty that startles and bewilders, the Tehi 
pite Valley nevertheless far excells it in bigness and 
power and majesty. It remarkably justifies its name. 

Steve and Curtis stole out early and went back on 
the trail for a sunrise photograph, but got there just 
After breakfast he and I called on the camp 
The rest of the party 


too late. 
ers across the dainty meadow. 
presently joined us, and we started on our grand day. 

Lookout Point, a couple of miles south, afforded 
yur first sensation. Here the rising trail emerged 
upon a broken mass of rock standing well out over 
the head of the Canyon, disclosing Tehipite Dome in 
full relief. It is one of the great views, in fact it is 
ne of the very greatest of all our views, and by far 
the grandest valley view I have looked upon, for the 
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rim view into Yosemite by comparison is not so grand 
is it is beautiful. 

The canyon revealed itself to the East as far as 
Mount Woodworth, its lofty diversified walls lifting 
precipitously from the heavy forests of the floor and 
sides, and, from our high view point, yielding to still 
greater heights above. Enormous cliffs abutted, 
Yosemite like, at intervals. South of us, directly 
across the canyon, rose the strenuous heights of the 
Monarch Divide, Mount Harrington towering a 
thousand feet higher above the valley floor than 
Clouds Rest above the Yosemite. 

Down the slopes of the Monarch Divide, seeming 
ly from its turreted summits, cascaded many frothing 
streams. Happy Gap, the Eagle Peaks, Blue Canyon 
Falls, Silver Spur, the Gorge of Despair, Lost Can 
yon—these were some of the romantic and appro 
priate titles we found on the Geological Survey map, 
making us recall again the utter commonplace no 
menclature of adorable Fish Valley. 

And close at hand, opposite Mount Harrington 
and just across Crown Creek Canyon, rose mighty 
Tehipite. We looked down upon its rounded glis 
tening dome. The Tehipite Dome is a true Yosemite 
feature. It compares in height and prominence with 
Fl Capitan. In fact it stands higher above the valley 
floor and occupies a similar position at the valley’s 
western gate. It is not so massive as FE] Capitan, and 
therefore not so impressive; but it is superb. It is 
better compared with Half Dome, though again not 
so impressive. 

But it has its own august personality, as notably 
so as either of these world famed rocks; and, if it 
stood in Yosemite, would share with them the In 
comparable Valley’s highest honors. 

The Kings River is famous for its trout, and 
George Davis and I, with a glance of mutual under 
standing, quietly slipped by the crowd of worshippers 
on Lookout Point and spurred our mules down the 
long zigzag to the valley’s floor. I think I enjoyed 
that ride nearly as much as the fishing that followed. 
The trail was fine and in spots enchantingly beauti 
ful. It passed now through long stretches of scrub 
oak, shot through with sunshine and often meeting, 
bower-like, over head. These were frequently suc 
ceeded by groves of bay scenting the air. Often we 
came to open spots with gorgeous views of the can 


yon; and often we rounded points which looked 


sharply down into the depths. 

We jogged our mules down the longer slopes and 
generally took things on the jump. From the 
floor, the whole aspect of the valley changed. Tehi 
pite Dome, now outlined against the sky, and the 


neighboring abrupt castellated walls, towered more 
hugely than ever. We did not -need the map to 
know that some of these heights exceeded Yosemite’s. 
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[he skyline was fantastically carved into spires and 
ounterpart in gigantic miniature of the 
Great Sierra of which it was the valley climax. The 
Yosemite measure of sublimity, perhaps, it lacked, 
ut in its place was a more rugged grandeur, a cer 
f vastness and power that I have 
[his impression was strengthened. by the floor 


tself, which ntains no suggestion whatever of 
Instead, it offers rugged 


f Yosemite’s peaceful woods 


Y osemite’s exquisifteness. 
paciousness. In place 
nd meadows, here were tangled giant-studded thick 
ind mountainous masses of enormous broken 
talus. Instead of the quiet winding Merced here was 
1 surging, smashing, frothing, cascading, roaring tor 
ent, several times its volume, which filled the valley 
with ifs turbulence. 
Once step foot on the valley floor, and all thought 
f comparison with Yosemite vanishes forever. This 
1 different thin 
wav no less superlative in its distinction. 
note of the Tehipite Valley 


thrills where Yosemite enervates. Yet its tempera 


iltogether, but a thing in its own 
Che key 
is wild exuberance. It 


ture Is quite as mild. 


Midway of the T ehipite \ illey, we tied our horses 


L convent nt riverside open, rigged our tackle, and 
ok to the river. I had not fished so turbulent a 

} ] ] j ] 

stream, and for a while did little but study its swir 


ing surface. Davis pushed ahead, rapidly working 
up stream. After a while a leaping rainbow brought 
me down to business, and thereafter there was neither 


space nor time. 
‘out than any other 


The Kings contains more tt 

stream I have fished. We found them in pools and 
rifles everywhere. No water was too white to get a 
ise. In the long greenish-white borders of fast rap 
ids, they floated continually into view. In five min 
utes watching I could count a dozen or more such 
ippearances within a few feet of water. They ran 
from eight to fifteen No doubt larger ones 
lay below. 


inches. 


f picking my particular 
Stop your fly’s 
motion, and the pursuing fish instantly stops, backs, 


So I got great fun out 
trout and casting specially for him. 


swims around the line in a tour of examination, and 


Start it moving and the fish instantly 


disappears. 
reappears from the white depth where no doubt it has 
een cautiously watching. A pause and a swift start 
ften tempted to a strike. 
You must fish a river to appreciate it. Standing 
n its edges, leaping from rock to rock, slipping knee 
deep at times, wading recklessly to reach some pool 
wr reach of special promise, searching the rapids, peer 
ing under the alders, testing the pools; that’s the way 


to make friends with a river. You study its moods 
»f a mettlesome horse. 


ind its Ways, as those 
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{nd after a while its spirit seeps through and finds 
your soul. Its personality unveils. A sweet friendli 
ness unites you, a sense of mutual understanding 
Chere follows the completest detachment that | 
know. Years and the worries disappear. You and 
your river dream away the unnoted hours. 

All the bright middle of that day our party 
sprawled along the Kings. McCormick also fished, 
Curtis and Grimwood photographed, and Mather 
ind White loafed under the trees. Mather gathered 
us all in the early afternoon and started us on a long 
leg up the valley to a camp arranged for our reunion 
with McClure and Benedict. 

Those jogging hours up the canyon trail in com 
pany with the river and the declining day had their 
ywn great joy. We passed countless cascades, roar 
ing falls, and swirling pools of impossible green. We 
threaded mazes of huge broken rock. We burrowed 
through swampy cedar tunnels. We loped under 
groves of giant red stemmed pines. And always on 
either side rose the enormous castellated walls now 
ilternating with the tints of sunset and the blacken 
ing shadows of night. 

Che Tehipite Valley far behind, we came to a trai] 
leading sharply south to a ford. Forewarned, we 
kept our north trail, leaving a note of direction for 
Curtis and Grimwood pinned to a tree. We crossed 
by another of the Forest Service suspension bridges 
ind, guided by d'stant fire, soon entered camp under 
1 grove of monster yellow pines. 

We were gloriously tired, and Tie Sing’s busy 
dinner-getting looked particularly inviting. There we 
found McClure and Benedict in ahead of us from 
their tramp over Muir Pass. They had brought with 
them a string of thirty golden trout from the upper 
waters of the Kings, one of which was a brute of 
sixteen inches. It was the first sight of golden trout 
for most of us. With our own heavy strings added, 
uur larder was well supplied. 

Just before dinner distinct whoops through the 
forest blackness announced the approach of Grim 
wood and Curtis. We piled the beacon fires with 
cones, and presently they arrived by way of the ford 
ind the south trail, having missed Steve’s note in 
the darkness. 


, | nn Aucusr Twentry-ruirp. Today we 


exchanged one Kings Canyon for another Kings Can 
yon, crossing from the Middle Fork to the South 
Fork. The Middle Fork should be called simply the 
Kings River; it is much the greater and nobler 
stream, just as its canyon is by far the more majestic. 
Incidental to this change of Canyons we crossed Gran 
ite Pass. 
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If our party were to be polled as to which of our 
many ascents were the most toilsome, all would name 
that hogback trail south from the Kings Canyon. But 
it was extremely beautiful; there was never a minute 
of it that was not worth while. The forest growths 
were fine, and the over-the-shoulder 
glimpses of mountain masses north of the Kings River 


occasional] 


were varied and inspiring. 

The trail followed the Dougherty Creek side of 
the hogback near enough to the ridge crest to keep ex 
pectation on the jump. Every turn reoffered the 
revelation and again irritatingly withheld it; and 
when at last some five thousand feet up, we gained 
the edge, we beheld backward a wonderful view of 
Mount Woodworth and the tumbled masses of the 
Back Divide. 

This was our last look at the Middle Fork coun 
try. A thousand feet higher we faced the Granite 
Divide from a splendid wooded crest. In front of 
us rising from a wild stone basin, stood a peak so fine 
that with one accord we snatched our maps. This 
must be one of the famous ones. But it was only a 
spur of Dead Pine Ridge which, fine as it was, quickly 
issumed its proper proportions when our descending 
trail brought 
neighbors. 


It into perspective with its greater 


Che approach to Granite Pass was nothing short 
f magnificent. We entered a superb cirque studded 
with lakelets. We could see 
the pass ahead of us on a fine snow-crowned bench. 


It was a noble setting. 


We ascended the bench and found ourselves, not in 
the pass, but in the entrance to another cirque, also 
lake-studded, a loftier, nobler cirque encircling the 
one below. 

But we were there. Those inspiring snow-daubed 
heights whose sharply serrated edges cut sharply into 
the sky surely marked the supreme summit. Our 
winding trail up sharp rocky ascents pointed straight 
to the shelf which must be our pass. An hour’s toil 
would carry us over. The hour passed and the cross 
ing of the shelf disclosed, not the glowing valley of 
the South Fork across the pass, but still a vaster, 
nobler cirque, sublime in arctic glory. How the vast 
glaciers that cut these titanic carvings must have 
swirled among these huge concentric walls, pouring 
ver this shelf and that, piling together around these 
uplifting granite peaks, concentrating combined effort 
upon this unyielding mass and that, and beaten back, 
pouring down the tortuous main channel with rend 
ings and tearings unimaginable! Granite Pass is 
istonishing! We saw no less than four of these vast 
concentric cirques, through three of which we passed. 
And the Geological Survey map discloses a tributary 
basin to the east enclosing a group of large Volcanic 
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Lakes and doubtless other vast cirque-like chambers. 
We took photographs but knew them vain. 

Crossing the Pass we found another complicated 
basin with many lakes on the South. What a glacial 
laboratory this one area will make some day! The 
summer classes of all the universities of America may 
study here at once and scarcely see each other. As we 
passed south through Granite Basin, Mount Hutch 
ings seemed to block the way, for its west walls de 
scended like a precipice into Granite Creek. The way 
out was a sharp ascent over Hutchings’ eastern spur to 
the Copper Creek Canyon, and this gave us what was 
probably the most sublime distant mountain spectacle 
of all our journey. Arrow Peak, Pyramid Peak, 
Window Peak, and Mount Gardiner were the higher 
points of a mountain massing that I had best leave 
wholly to memory. We did not attempt photographs. 
\ long dusty descent of Copper Creek which McCor 
mick correctly diagnosed as something fierce brought 
us, near day’s end, into the exquisite valley of the 
South Fork of the Kings River. 

Still another Yosemite! On a broad flat plain be 
tween North Dome and Buck Peak and opposite the 
Grand Sentinel we camped in a yellow pine grove 
within a pistol shot of the straggling hostelry known 
as Kanawyer’s. 


yn rsbay, AuGust Twentry-FrourtH. Action be 
gan early. After the Stentor’s morning greeting he 
sat up in bed and called for volunteers for a swim in 
the river. 

The morning was fairly crisp, and there was no 
great alacrity in the responses. I was already nearly 
dressed with an eye to fishing. One by one, however, 
Steve collected his crowd and started riverward. | 
pushed upstream and dropped a Royal Coachman 
upon a riffle. Judging from the squeals from down 
stream the bathers had good luck. So did I, netting 
Our breakfast consisted of oatmeal, hot 
biscuit, trout, bear chops, lyonnaise potatoes, peaches 


ten fish. 


and cream, and coffee. Some breakfast, and some, oh, 
some, appetite! 

While we were packing up, an interesting proces 
sion appeared from below. A thin picturesque man 
with a kindly eye and long white beard rode a good 
horse ahead of two burros loaded to the muzzle. 
Two sturdy ruffans, one of whom must have tipped 
the beam at two hundred and twenty-five, followed 
afoot. I grabbed my kodak and made for them, but 
Steve got there first. It was the old Sum instinct for 
a story. The old man was a 
well-to-do prospector who had thought for several 
It was only this very 
It happened thus. 


And we got our story. 


years that he had retired. 
summer that he found he hadn’t. 








CHE 


Was one of a party 
»f the South Fork. 


\ dozen yea r more ago he 


readwaters 


up the Bubbs Creek Canyon he ran across a fine 
pper lead. As this was outside the purposes of the 
Kpedit ntented himself with carefully locat 
9 find a naking a map and notes by which he 
uld identify it later on. These he carefully pre 
ved lw yea late ) pl innead an expedition 
ind ked for map and notes. They were gone. 
H uld not recall the location of the lead without 
1d was obliged to give up the trip. But that 

vinter he carefully searched his house from top t 
tt [The map and notes were gone. Another 
tu ume his way. During many months of the 


ucceeding couple of years he searched and researched 


tor the missing papers. [hen he gave them up. He 
\ l n n ears ina ¢ ) . e aid 
vetting along vears, and quit work. He did 
t expect visit the Sierra again, unless perhaps for 
little fishing. Early last summer he spied on his 
\ 1 book he had not opened for years. Some 
n le n to pull it down. Out of the pages 
ed the m 1@ papers 
” ‘ , 
“That was two months ago, boys,” he said, “I’m 
4 ] } ’ 

y-nine years old, and here 1 am. I’m going 

” 

tha pper mine. 
| ficult t lifferentiate the tw inyons r 
Kings. They are similar and yet very ditterent. 
Ri ate 
P th it nce lies chiefly in degree. Both 


rcky bluffs rising 
le of rivers of extraordinary beauty. Both 


ind West, with enormous r 


| ] . + 
ent carved and castellated walls of exceptiona 


heavily and magnif 


rests reaching 


g up sharp slopes 


side. Both possess to a marked degree the 

iality that lifts them above the average of even the 
» , pia i] \ illeys 

But the outlines of the Kings Rt Canyon seen 

rt the valley floor br ader, the river less 


\ illey IS 


ehinite 
Cehipite 


A xube e, that of the Kings River Canyon 1s 

\ eauty [he one excites: the other lulls. The 

vith Yosemite the distinct t extraor 

\ - the other shares with Yosemite the 

tion of extraordinary charm. I suppose that 

vreat s destined to become famous under the 

t its , the Tehipite Valley, and that the 

4 lave 1 un \ ed possession r the title 

King I pite is as distinctive and unusual a name 

7 nite. But the Middle Fork of the Kings 1s 

f ereater stream, from everv point of view, 
eautitul South Fork 

| e few yler places tha le junction of 

Copy Creek with the Kings The Grand Sentinel! 

sel 1 surpassed, It tails of the personality t 

El Capitan, Half Dome, and Tehipite, but it only 

fails. If they did not exist. it would become the 
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IN THE GIANT FOREST 


nost celebrated rock in the Sierra, at least. The view 


up the canyon from this spot has few equals. The 


view down the canyon is not often excelled. 

We loped and ambled and galloped down this gor 
geous valley, filled to the brim with the joy of its 
yroad forested flats and its soft invigorating air. Cur 
tis, studying the gleaming river, demanded a ford 
for a motion picture. So the doctors met in consulta 
Dr. Mather picked one, but Dr. Davis dis 
igreed. Dr. Curtis picked another, and Dr. Mather 
disagreed. Dr. Davis disappeared on a search down 
stream, and Dr. Curtis settled the question 
yperation; he rode recklessly into the river and paced 
ut a sinuous course which would keep dinner dry. 
So we lunched till the pack train arrived, and the 
picture was duly taken. 


tion. 


9 an 


Striking sharply south up Sheep Creek, we climbed 
two thousand feet where awaited us a remarkable 
view backward into the Canyon lighted by the declin 
ng sun and up the romantic valley of Lewis Creek. 
\s we ascended, a sunlit peak emerged behind the 
valley walls. Then another and another until the 
monsters of the Monarch Divide, seen this time from 


At Lookout 


the south, topped the shadowing valley. 
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YARD SECOND FROM LEFT ) 


BREAKING CAMP ( MR, 


’eak we stood entirely surrounded by peaks glowing 
n the sunset, range overlapping range, the valleys 
nerging into opaque blues. Out of this glory Eagle 
Peak pointed his silver finger up to God. 

\fter that a push through woods and swampy 
neadows to camp at Horse Corral. This is the prop- 
rty of J. B. Agnew, a rancher and grazer who wants 
he Greater Sequoia. Thrice happy day that brought 
is to his hospitable door! His will be a powerful aid 
n winning a gallant fight. After dinner we all visited 
Mr. Agnew and his family in his ranch home. 


F RIDAY, AuGusT TWENTY-FIFTH. 
the map put us instantly into key with our last day, 
for it showed that already we were in the land of the 
[Three groves lay within five miles of us as 


But 


\ glance at 


sequoia. 


the crow flies. it was not these we sought but 


Han }] L remembered 

Va i i dee ij puoi 1s hye 

in the lives of e who 
JoseEpH Hupnurt, in “The 





Atlantic Monthly,” 
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the monsters of the South; and we started early that 
we might bide with them the longer. We followed 
Rodwell Meadow to the sources of its streams and 
crossed J. O. Pass with scant notice. To such vet 
erans, J. O. was not worth a glance. A couple of 
miles below we entered the northern gate of the 
Sequoia National Park. Immediately the Sequoia’s 
character as a paradise for campers became apparent. 
We passed hundreds of them. At Calhoun Meadow, 
from whose upper border we saw the first sequoia 
tops, we stopped for lunch and thereafter each in turn 
stood for his photograph. Then off for the Giant 
l‘orest. 

Now for two weeks McCormick had been talking 
of an enormous sequoia through whose fallen trunk 
he held pony races the year before while a motion 
picture man who didn’t know his business turned the 
crank as the racers emerged. The film had failed to 
show results and McCormick vowed that if Curtis 
didn’t succeed, he would start continuous pony races 
till some man of the crank did succeed. 

So thither we repaired after we had paid devotions 
to General Sherman and had been duly cinemato 
graphed in his august society. During the winter a 
lot of sand had washed into the McCormick Tree, so 
that we could not ride through its trunk, but we con 
cealed ourselves and our mules inside and emerged 
jauntily just as if we had come through. No audi 
ence ever would suspect we hadn’t after a mendacious 
caption should state on the screen that this was a 
Government party and hence infallible and that it 
had come clean through. The expression on Mc 
Cormick’s face a week later when a telegram from 
Curtis at Seattle stated that the picture was a success 
was nothing short of ecstatic. 

When it got too dark for pictures we viewed the 
village, straggling picturesquely if a trifle slovenly 
on its hillside, and were duly conducted to our camp 
ing place on a neighboring ridge under a group of 
glorious sequoias. 

Our last dinner should have been our gayest, but it 
wasn’t. I suspect that regret was gnawing the heart 
of festivity. Would ever this company, now one of 
warm, perhaps life-long friends, meet again on the 
mountain tops? The thought remained unspoken. 
{nd some of us were indulging in dreams. Mine was 
of the time when the John Muir Trail, a magnificent 
National Parkway, should connect Yosemite Valley 
with the Greater Sequoia National Park. 


OSE eCNAdeCaAVOI i} 
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Miilhly heir spirits WMatled 
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1 : 
ODAY’S progressive view of Nature conceives the 


American people using and enjoying it for the needs of 


everyday living, for pleasuring, and as an inspiration for 
happiness and achievement; but it specially conceives it 
vecessary to save those parts of our slender remaining 
roadless areas which are worth more for study, relaxa- 
tion, and the wilderness type of recreation than for pic- 
nicking, motoring, and commercial activities; also it 
believes that remaining primeval areas which are mu- 
seums of creation, often also remarkable for scenic gran- 
deur and extraordinary natural beauty, should be 
carefully protected, undisturbed, for observation, scien- 


tific study, and appropriate types only of enjoyment. 


Every type of human use should be assigned its ample 
quota of appropriate area while there is area still avail- 
able for all uses, and no areas should be seized for irrev- 
ocable benefit of any one type of use, no matter how 
popular such use may be at the time, until all types have 
been fully and fairly considered for it with all the evi- 
dence presented. And before final decision is made, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that primitive areas 
are easily destroyed; but, while primitive conditions may 
develop again in from six hundred to a thousand years, 


the broken continuity will never be restored. 


The inherent rights of succeeding generations to 
study, enjoy, and use fine examples of primeval America 


is a responsibility of this generation. 


RoBerRT STERLING YARD. 
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